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BRINGS OUT BEAUTIES 
OF GREGORIAN CHANT 


GREAT CATHOLIC MEETING | 


First International 
Place at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
in New York—Bonnet Pre- 
sides at Organ. 


Sixteen years have passed 
Pope Pins xX by special edict 
manded a reform in the Liturgical 
music of the Roman Catholic Church 
In the motu proprio of November, 
1603, he declared that it was the pro 
vince sacred music to enhance the 
dignity and splendor of the ecclesias 
tical ceremonies and to do this it must 
return to the use of the venerable 
forms established by the councils of 
the church. The music must be truly 
sacred and it must be universal. To 
achieve this end the Gregorian chant 
was to be and congregational 
singing encouraged Women were 
excluded from the choirs and boys 
substituted. The pope commanded the 
bishops to appoint commissions to di 
rect and further the study of the 
chant. 

These changes, which were declared 
to radical at that time, have been 
developed and enlarged upon and at 
the first international 
held in America, those present in New 
York listened to the result of their 
labors, directed by Dom = Gatard 
and Dom Mocquereau, the world’s 
greatest authorities on the Gregorian 
chant. Joseph Bonnet presided at 
the great organ in St. Patrick’s Cathe 
dral and his finished artistry 
added dig 
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ordinary of the mass (Miss de Ange- 
lis) and students from St. Bernard's 
Seminary of Rochester did the proper 
of the mass. Dom Gatard directed 
the children in the singing of these 

Gregorian (from 
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beautiful melodies 
the Angels’ Mass) and produced a re 
sult of inspired and truly pure sacred 
beauty. Mr. Bonnet at this service 
played numbers from Franck. Guil 
mant and an original composition 
written on one of the melodies of the 
mass. 

In the afternoon, Dom Mocquereau 
and Dom Gatard in a lecture gave a 
brief history of the Gregorian chant 
since the Restoration and traced the 
yradual development and the use of 
these modes. This was followed by 
a lecture by the Rey. Dr. Edwin Rvan 
on the “Vestments of the Roman Rite 
and Their Historical Development.” 
Many beautiful vestments loaned for 
the were displayed at this 
time. 

In the evening a public discussion 
on the chant and congregational sing- 
ing was conducted by Dr. Ryan. Mr. 
Bonnet spoke of the great beauties 
of this music. “Gregorian music.” Mr. 
Bonnet said, “has always been the ¢ 
miration of the greatest masters 
zart said he would have given up all 
of his compositions to have been the 
author of the simple and lovely mel- 
ody of the preface of the mass.” The 
chant proner, he went on to say. 
the only chant really inherited by the 
Roman church from the ancient fath- 
ers and one which she had guarded 
for centuries in her liturgical codices 
Mr. Bonnet paid great tribute to Dom 
Gatard and Dom Mocquereau, “who 
have done so much research work and 
who. although longer young. did 
not hesitate to face the long trip to 
America to encourage this great con 
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gress 

Wednesday, June 2, a 
was sung for those who died in the 
war. The proner of the mass was 
taken by St. Joseph's Seminary of 
Dunwoodie and the ordinary of the 
mass by the congregation made un of 
seminarians from various schools. 

At 3:30 the demonstration of school 


solemn mass 
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DR. VICTOR BAIER, WARDEN-ELECT OF A. G. O. 
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Victor ©. Baier 
new warden of 
Org: the an- 
one in 


nists at 
been a unique 
organ world 3eginning as a choir 

y at Trinity Church in 1872, he has 

served only that one church from then up 
the present time. In 1875 and 1876 
’ was soloist and then, as his voice be- 
change, he took up the study of 
piano and theory with Dr. A. H. 
Messiter, who was then organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity From 1884 until 
1897 he served as assistant organist and 
upon the retirement of Dr. Messiter be- 
came first organist. Dr. Baier has done 
considerable concert work during this 
period and played several recitals abroad, 
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JEPSON WINS SONATA PRIZE. 


Awarded $100 Offered by DeLamarter 
—Decision Unanimous. 

Eric DeLamarter announces that 
the prize of $100 for the best organ 
sonata written by an American com- 
poser submitted in the contest held 
in the fall of 1919 has been awarded 
to Harry Benjamin Jepson of Yale 
University The decision of the 
judges, including Mr. DeLamarter, 
Clarence Dickinson of New York and 
Irederick Stock, was unanimous, All 
manuscripts will be returned 


A. F. McCarrell Taken III. 
Albert I’. McCarrell, for more than 
thirtv years organist and director at 


f musk 


College, \nnadak 


2 will bring his twenty-fifth | 


Trinity and 
there 


anniversary as organist at 
|his fiftieth of continuous service 
}During these years Dr. Baier has 
ducted many notable musical services and 
|} it would be hard to select any particular 
one for special mention. As some have 
said, ‘‘Trinity may be called the 
| minster of America.’’ 

Dr. Baier was a founder of the 
and served as general treasurer for six 
| vears. He is now busy on many new ideas 
to make the guild an even greater factor 
in the organ world than it has been in 
{ the past 


the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago, was suddenly taken ill early 
in June while attending a dinner at 
the church. He was rushed to Wes- 
| ley Hospital and for a time was ina 
| critical condition, but has gained rap- 
|} idly and is now well on the way to 
| recovery. 
| leave the hospital for his 
| Evanston late in the month. 
probably be compelled to take an ex- 
tended rest before resuming his work 
| at the organ. 


home in 


The program and other details of 
the approaching convention of the 
Organists 


National Association of 


may be found on page 6 of this issue. 
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ATTENTION 


Organ Builders’ Association 


announcement 
issue of The Diapason. and further made known to all members of 
the association by mail, the annual meeting of the Organ Builders’ 
Association of America will take 
York City, in one of the assembly rooms of the College of the City 


ive been arranged by E. 
Commodore, and special letters have been mailed to all the mem- 
bers of the association by the hotel management. 
Hotel Cec 
program 


published in the June 


place on July 26 and 27, in New 


S. Mayland at the Hotel 


All who plan to 
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ADOLPH WANGERIN, Secretary, 
112 Burrell Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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One Dollar a Year—Ten Cents a Copy 
CONVENTION OF GUILD 
PROVES A GREAT FEAST 


THREE DAYS WELL FILLED 


Remarkable Group of Papers and Re- 
citals at Oberlin—Vote for Joint 
Session With N. A. O. Next 
Year in Chicago. 


of reason and of organ 
1 stimulated—and at times 
nearly overwhelmed—everyone who 
had the privilege of attending it— 
such was the third convention of the 
\merican Guild of Organists, held 
June 

Oberlin, Ohio. The three days were 
filled to overflowing with the best 
work of some of the greatest recital- 
ists of the United States and with the 
best thought of the men who uphold 
the most valuable traditions of organ 
music. The rich diet would better 
have been spread over thirty days 
than over three, if that had been pos- 
sible, in order to avoid the indiges- 
tion that might follow such a_ ban- 
quet, in which there were full portions 
and many courses. The attendance 
was as large as could be expected in 
view of the fact that organists are 
busy men and that many are com- 
pelled to count the cost too closely 
before undertaking such a trip as that 
to a distant convention involves. Be 
fore, the close 130 had registered at 
men’s hall as having been present. 


The weather was most propitious, 
being fair and cool almost throughout 
the i The hospitality ot 
Oberlin, with such men 
Dr. G i ge \\ Ane 
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sessions 


harge 
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Was a charming feature t ne elms 
hip prevailed. And the 
circus whose parade, with 
the calliope bringing up the rear, 
passed Finney Chapel immediately 
after Lynnwood Farnam’s recital and 
played an intermezzo to the three 
recitals of that day, did not seem to 
strike an inharmonious note. 

The beautiful trees, the splendid 
equipment of buildings and the quiet 
of the academic town of Oberlin 
offered an ideal setting for the meet- 
ing and there could hardly have been 
a place more fitted for the contempla- 
tion of the best in organ music. 

One of the most important factors 
in the success of the convention was 
the great four-manual organ in Fin- 
ney Chapel, on which all the recitals 
were given. This satisfactory instru- 
ment, one of great power and at the 
same time of the most delicate refine- 
ment, was built only a few years ago 
by Ernest M. Skinner. bs 

By a vote of the convention it was 
decided to recommend that another 
convention be held next year, which 
will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the A. G. O. It was further decided 
to ask the N. A. O. to hold its conven- 
tion together with that of the guild. 
Another recommendation to the coun- 
cil, which will take final action on the 
matter, was that this joint convention 
be held in Chicago. Dean John W. 
Norton's invitation over 


Tedhe even 


rivalry of a 


prevailed 
that from Philadelphia and Mr. Nor- 
ton is already making plans for the 
occasion. 

One of the regrettable develop- 
ments of the convention was the in- 
ability of Charles Heinroth, organist 
of Carnegie Music Hall at Pittsburgh, 
to be present and to give his recital. 
Mr. Heinroth suffered an attack of 
neuritis a day or two before the con- 
vention was opened. He had made a 
special trip to Oberlin the preceding 
week to practice for the recital and 
was seized with the attack after re- 
turning to his home. 


In the absence of Warden Clifford 
Demarest, Dr. Victor Baier, the war- 
den-elect, presided at the sessions. 
Dr. Baier called the opening session 
to order Tuesday morning after hav- 
ing been introduced by Dr. George 
W. Andrews, whom one might call 
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the “grand old man” 


it not for his still evident youth, 
despite his long record of achieve- 
ment in the organ world. Dr. Henry 


Churchill King, president of Oberlin 
College, then made an address of wel- 
come to the guild. He traced the his- 
tory of Oberlin as a musical com- 
munity and as a center from which 
has radiated an influence that has 
made itself felt in all parts of the 

interesting stcry told by 


world. An 
him was of the first organ in the col- 


lege, which was built by a genius 
among the early members of the fac- 
ulty. The emphasis always laid by 
the college on the aesthetic in edu- 


cating its students was noted. 

After Dr. King’s cordial remarks 
Dr. Baier read a message from Mr. 
Demarest in which he voiced regret 
over his inability to be present. _ Dr. 
Baier then made what may be const 


wuigural address 





He enunciated the policies he intends 
to follow and the need for a business 
policy in all departments of the guild, 
both at headquarters and in the chap- 
ters. He also laid emphasis on the 
fact that the examinations, which he 
pronounced the “backbone” of the 
euild, were not taken by enough per- 
sons, and that more members must 
strive for degrees to up yhold the dig- 
nity of the organization. 
auth which made a 
Was as follows 

want to know what pol- 
during my war- 
ago the A. 
definite ob- 


Dr. Baier’s 
fine impression, 

Naturally you 
icies | intend to pursue 
denship. Twenty-four years 
G. O. was organized with a 
ject in view, to further the cause of 
ehureh music. The same year the guild 
was incorporated and recognized by the 


regents of New York as an academic body 
with the right to give certificates for 


work has 
since—alto- 
that in 
been im- 


associates and fellows. This 
been going on slowly ever 

gether too slowly. I will admit 
the last few years matters have 
proving, thanks to the efficient work of 
Mr. Hedden, the chairman of examina- 
tions. But a great many of us do not 
realize the importance of these examina- 
tions—that they are the backbone of the 
guild and uphold the dignity of the organ- 
ization. That motive has been lacking. 
1 am sorry to say, with some of us, and 
in order te keep up and further the dig- 
nity of the guild we must instill business 
methods into the chapters and the guild 
at large. Several chapters have dis- 
handed for this very reason. In electing 
your officers see that the secretary and 





treasurer have some business ability, es- 
pecially the treasurer, My dealings have 
been largely with treasurers, so I know 


about. 
more to the examina- 
tions, I want to say that the clergy and 
laity must be given to understand that 
a member of the guild holding a certifi- 
cate stands for something—that it is not 
a mere “scrap of paper’’—that it stands 
for merit, ability and efficiency. 

The test is a strenuous one 


~~ I am talking 
Referring once 


hard work and study. It is on the same 
lines as the R. C. O. of London, and it is 
one of my ambitions to have the R. C. O. 


recognize our certificate the same as we 
honor theirs. 

We all know that our 
poorest paid of them all, 
just as much time and 
that profession thoroughly as it does that 
of a physician, lawyer or clergyman. But 
we are not recognized. Why? Because 
we do not fraternize or stand upon our 
dignity, rights and merits. 

So I trust and hope that this, our third 
convention. will bear fruit in this di- 
rection, and that there may be discussions 
on the points I have mentioned, so that 
we may ultimately gain our end. 

I will say in conclusion that it is my 
intention to visit, as far as it is possible 
for me to do so, the different chapters 
during my term of office to discuss with 
them the various problems that may come 


profession is the 


money to learn 


up from time to time. I hope that you 
will all have a most enjoyable time and 
will go away greatly benefited by what 


has been discussed and enjoyed 


Professor Edward Dickinson of 
Oberlin College was the speaker of 
the morning and read one of the most 
interesting and instructive papers that 
ever has been presented at an organ- 
ists’ convention. His subject was 
“The Organist and Choirmaster in 
Religious Service.” He dwelt upon 
the important fact. so often lost to 
sight in churches, that the music is a 
part of the ministry of the church, 
that the individual must be forgotten, 
and that many words of Scripture are 
brought home to the worshiper more 
forcefully when set to devotional mu- 
sic than if merelv read. As an in- 
stance of this last he cited the musical 
setting of “O Rest in the Lord” by 
Mendelssohn. In another column of 
this issue will be found a generous ab- 
stract of Dr. Dickinson's valuable 
paper. 

Tuesday afternoon onened with the 
paper of Ernest M. Skinner of Bos- 
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PROGRAMS OF RECITALS 
AT winensintl CONV Se 


Eric De Lamarter, mm ‘Le Bon- 
heur,”’ Herbert E. Hyde; Chorale Prelude 
(on a melodic fragment from a motet by 
Palestrina), Leo Sowerby; Chorale Pre- 
lude, “OQ Spotless Lamb,” Bach; Sonata 
No. 1 (Allegro and Andante), George W. 
Andrews; Intermezzo, Eric De Lamarter; 
“Poeme Tcheque,” Joseph Bonnet. 

Charles M. Courboin, Philadelphia- 
Concert Overture, follo F. Maitland; 
“Abendlied,”’ Robert Schumann; “Echo,” 
Pietro A. Yon; Toccata and Fugue, D 
minor. Andante, “Grande Piece 
Syinphonique,’ “Piece 
Heroique,"” Cesar Fr Bells of 
St. Anne de Beaupre,”’ Alexander Russell; 
ag Organo Primitivo,” Pietro A. Yon; 
‘Grand Choeur Dialogue,” Kugene Gigout. 

Lynnwood Farnam, New York—lInter- 
mezzo from First Symphony, Charles 
Marie Widor; Introduction, VPassacaglia 
and Fugue (E flat minor), Healy Willan; 





Chorale Improvisation in E flat (‘Adorn 
Thyself, Dear Soul’), Sigfrid Karg-Elert; 
Vivace from Sixth Trio-Sonata (G major), 
ida 1 Ore no Primitivo Pietro A, 

> Pastorale (i major), Roger-Du- 
casse; Poco Adagio (FE flat) (No. 3. of 
“Sept Improvisations,” Op. 150), Camille 
Saint-Saens; Toccata (G major), H. B. 
Jepson; Scherzo (E major), Eugene Gi- 


gout; “In Summer,’ Charles A. Stebbins; 
“Divertissement” (F major), Louis 
Vierne 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O., Cleve- 


fand—Second Sonata in C minor, Op. 44 
(Molto Moderato, Adagio, Passacaglia), 
Josef Renner; Scherzo, Alfred Hollins; 
Aria, George W. Andrews; Concert Over- 
ture, James H. Rogers; Tone Poem (‘By 





the Waters of Babylon’), R. Spaulding 
Stoughton; Scherzo, Edwin H. Lemare; 
“Hymn to the Sun,” N. Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff; “Toccata di Concerto,’ Edwin H. 
Lemare. 

William E. Zeuch, Boston—Prelude and 
Fugue, A major, Bach; Cantabile, Jongen; 
Third Symphony (Allegro Maestoso, Can- 


tilene, Intermezzo, Adaxio, Finale), 
Vierne; **¢ carillon, " Sowerby; Chorale Im- 
provisation, ‘Jerusalem, High Tower, Thy 





Glorious Walls," Karg-Elert; “Soeur 
Monique,”’ Couperin; Theme, Variations 
and Finale, Thiele. 

Rollo F. Maitland, F. A. G. O., Phila- 
delphia—Sonata No. 2, in C minor (AI- 
legro, Evensong-Adagio Cantabile, Scher- 


zo-allegro con brio. Finale—Introduc- 
tion and Fugue), Mark Andrews; 
Impromptu in A flat. Stanley Addicks: 


Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach: 
Siciliano, Henry S. Fry; ¢ aprice, Ralph 
Kinder; “Scherzo Sy mphonique,’ Russell 
King Miller; Prelude in F sharp minor, 
Gregory Kanne arstein; ‘‘Marche Slav” 

(Transcribed by R. F. Maitland), Peter I. 


Tschaikowsky. 


con, the noted organ builder and pres- 
ident of the Organ Builders’ Associa- 
tion of America, who spoke as the 
representative of that association. Mr. 
Skinner’s address was filled with good 
sense and punctuated with the epi- 
grams and the humor with which his 
remarks usually abound. Mr. Skin- 
ner said frankly that it was his desire 
to please the public rather than the 
critics, who come tagging along after 
the show is over. He dwelt principally 
on the achievements in organ building 


which have been recorded in America. 
Chere were many topics touched in 
the course of his talk and the ad- 


dress has been reproduced in another 
column. 
ished there was an interesting discus- 


sion, the principal participants in 
which were Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, 
Rollo F. Maitland and Hope Leroy 


Baumgartner. Mr. Brewer called at- 
tention to how much American or- 
ganists have to be thankful for to the 


| builders and said that he realized this 


best when he thought of when he 
had to play a one-manual organ of 
four stops and an octave coupler, in 
drawing which he always nearly dis- 
located his arm. He advocated 
greater tact among organists in deal- 
ing with their churches and pastors. 


At 3:30 the series of convention re- 
citals was opened auspiciously with 


Eric DeLamarter, organist of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago and assistant conductor of the 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra. at the 
keyboard in Finney Chapel. Mr. De- 
Lamarter played with fine taste, good 
technique and in a manner to appeal 
to his audience, which was a large 
one. He included in his program 
the works of three Chicago com- 
posers. The opening number was 
Herbert E. Hyde's “Le Bonheur,” 
which went with great spirit and 
made a decided impression. Then 
followed Leo Sowerby’s new Chorale 
Prelude on a melodic fragment from 
a motet by Palestrina. Despite its 
undoubted merit as a modern work. 
the length of this composition cansed 
the interest in it to lag somewhat. 
Mr. DeLamarter’s own Intermezzo 


After Mr. Skinner had fin- | 


ln 
| 
| 





and proved a most re 
freshing piece. Dr. Andrews’ sonata 
also won great applause, which the 
composer was compelled to ac- 
knowledge. 


made a_ hit 


Charles M. Courboin, the Tuesday 
evening recitalist, was greeted by a 
| large audience, and the enthusiastic 


| applause which his performance 
evoked made it very evident that he 
left a deep impression. Mr. Cour- 


boin opened his program with Rollo 
F. Maitland’s Concert Overture, a 
fine piece of work from the pen of 
the talented and versatile Philadelphia 
organist, into which Mr. Courboin put 
his spirit and which he enhanced with 
his well-known artistry in registra- 
tion. Some beautiful tone coloring 
was done in the Schumann “Abend- 
led.” Pietro A. Yon was represented 
by two delicious bits—his “Echo” and 
the “Primitive Organ,” the latter a 
piece which is represented on present- 
day recital programs more than per- 
haps any other recent composition. 
Mr. Courboin plays Cesar Franck 


with such an appeal that it is not 
necessary to say that the andante 
from the “Grande Piece Sympho- 


nique” and the “Piece Heroique” made 
a distinct appeal. The former was 
easily the finest work of the entire 
evening. Alexander Russell's “The 


Bells of St. Anne de 
in advance of most of the other chime 
pieces which have sprung into exis- 
tence in response to the demand for 
such music since chimes have become 
more common organ equipment. 


Beaupre” is far 


Wednesday was a great day at the 
convention. Three recitals, besides 
papers and discussions that continued 
until 11 —— at night, made all the 
hours filled, if not surfeited. The day 
opened with A paper of Warren R. 
Hedden, F. A. G. O., of New York. 
chairman of the examination commit- 
tee, on the tests for the guild degrees 
In addition to his set paper, which 
appears in another column, Mr. Hed 
den gave interesting illustrations of 
the workings and aims of the exami- 
nations. He went also into the ques 
tion of some of the requirements 
which have been called “antique.” He 


said that no one went about talking 
Latin; yet it is a requirement of a 
good education. He felt that guild 


members should get away from the 
idea that the examinations are a great 
trial and should be better sports and 
willing to learn things in connection 
with their profession aside from mere 
organ playing. 

Sidney C. Durst of Cincinnati 
opened the general discussion by ask- 
ing why applicants were not permit- 
ted to take the fellowship examina- 
tion before they have passed that for 
the associateship. There was consid- 
erable discussion on this point after 
Mr. Hedden had pointed out that the 
reauirement was in the constitution, 


(Continued on page 3.) 
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earned through the 
results achieved. 
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WANTS IN ORGAN WORLD 


WANTED— 
metal pipe makers. 
wages; permanent position; 
facility in modern factory. 
RUDOLPH WURLITZER 
FACTURIN COMPANY 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 








SEVERAL GOOD 
Very good 
every 
Apply: 
MANU- 
North 














FOR SALE SAP; KINETIC ORGAN 
blower, style 8 G.X.M. .750 cu. ft. per 
min, at 3 inch wind at 1140 r.p.m. With- 
out motor, but with adjustable motor 
bars on skids and coupling on shaft of 
blower and automatic wind valve. Used 
only short time. Suitable for voicing room 


Apply to John K. Kupp, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


or factory work. 
570 Jefferson avenue, 


FOR SALE—ST. PAUL'S EPISCOPAL 
Church of Springfield, Ill., has for sale a 
Johnson two-manual tracker action or- 
gan in good condition. Has thirteen full 
registers and is equipped with Orgoblo in 
perfect: running order. Address F. N. 
Morgan, 1303 South Sixth street, Spring- 
field, (78) 


AL ELEC- 
Three ad- 
two choir. Di- 


THREM-MANU 
tric, divided, thirty-s stops. 
justable great, four swell, 
rect current blower. No case or display 
pipes Address “. BROWN, 45389 North 
Richmond streei Chicago, Il Organ in 
St. Paul's Cath:.iral, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE 






WANTED v< REEDS. 
Must be thor cehly competent. A = splen- 
did opportun..y and the right wages to 
the right man. \yply only if the ineon- 
venience of the housing situation is sec- 
ondary to the position. Address G 2, care 
of The Diapason. 


HCER ON 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMAS- 
unmarried; Episcopalian 
and one willing to accept busi- 
position part time. Begin with $75 
Address Rev. KE. B. Redhead, 
Andrew's Church, Elyria, Ohio. 


WANTED 
man; 





ness 
per month, 
Rector St. 


WANTED—POSITION BY A YOUNG 
man 31 years of age, with twelve years’ 
experience in moving, repairing and some 
tuning of organs. Want a position where 
I can improve myself. Henry W. Thrig, 
2960 West Liberty avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—SKILLED WORKMEN IN 
every department; also apprentices. Un- 
surpassed opportunities. Investigate. W. 
W. Kimball Co., California boulevard and 
Twenty-sixth street, Chicago. Apply te 
Superintendent Organ Department. 

WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR WIND 
chest work. Good wages and ideal work- 
ing conditions. An opportunity for the 
right man to become head of this depart- 
ment Address the GRATIAN ORGAN 
COMPANY, Alton, Ill. (67) 


FOR SAL E—WE HAVE FOR IMME- 
diate disposal a thirty-seven-stop, three- 
manual tracker action pipe organ with 
electric blower. Apply W. B. MILNER, 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for 
particulars. 


WANTED REED PIPEMAKERS; 
one or two wanted by old established 
business. Good position for an all around 
man. Will consider application from am- 
bitious young man with soldering experi- 
ence, Address G 8, The Diapason. 

WANTED — FIRST-CLASS CONSOLE 
makers and men thoroughly familiar 
with electric unit organs to work on 
bench. We pay the highest wages in 
United States. Address E 7, The Dia- 
pason. 





WANTED—EXPERT VOICER. GIVE 
references. Fifty-four hours per week 
at $70. Must be quick worker with ex- 
perience in voicing high class theater or- 
Bans. Address FE 6, The Diapason. 





ORGANISTS ATTENTION — CHURCH 
end recital organist at liberty July and 
August. Substituting in Chicago desired. 
Handles either quartet or chorus choir, 
Address F 5, The Diapason. 

WANTED — GENERAL 
foreman, competent in 
of organ construction, 
firm in middle west. 


FACTORY 
modern methods 
by old established 
State experience. 





Address" a 3, The Diapason. (tf) 

FOR SALE — A HENRY G. MILLER 
upright pedal piano in excellent condi- 
tion. Used only a short time for individ- 
ual practice purposes. For terms “a 
of F-1, The Diapason. (67) 

FOR SALE—TWO-MANUAL ELEC- 
tric Pipe Organ. Seventeen stops. Two 
expression boxes. Detached desk. No 
case, Delivery ninety days. Address 


G@ 1, The Diapason, 

_ FOR SALE--THREE-MAN 

in very good condition, with electric 

blower. Address G. C. DOUGLASS, 114 

Carolina street, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
(67) 


vU AL ORGAN 


WANTED—AT ONCE, FIVE METAL 
pipemakers; good wages and steady em- 
ployment, at GUTFLEISCH & SCHOPP. 
Alliance, Ohio. (678) 

WANTED—THOROUGHL Y EXPERI- 
enced organ erectors and finishers. AUS- 
TIN ORGAN COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED—FACTORY FOREMAN. A 
good opening for the right man. Address 
E 4, The Diapason. 
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CONVENTION OF GUILD 
PROVES A GREAT FEAST 


(Continued from page 2.) 


Dr. Brewer told of instances in which 
candidates who felt themselves super- 
1or to the tests had failed utterly. 
James H. Rogers of Cleveland pleaded 
tor higher requirements tor the fel- 
lowship. In dealing with Mr. Head 
den’s statements as to the transposi- 
tion test he said that while a candi- 
date might pass the examination by 
transposing with reasonable accuracy, 
1t was a question whether there 
shculd be any mark except zero when 
the nine-measure transposition was 
not entirely accurate, instancing that 
if the organist were playing before a 


congregation and transposed  fault- 
lessly until he reached the last two 
chords and then the thing “went 


blooey” the effect would be ruined. 
Between recitals in the afternoon a 


period of forty-five minutes was set 
aside for discussion of topics intro- 
duced by members. Hope L. Baum- 


gartner took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to present a paper he had pre- 


pared on “Standardization of the Con- 
sole.” me Ir. Baumgartner occupied 
thirty-five minutes setting forth a 


plan for a standard console which he 
has carefully worked out and_ illus- 
trated it by means of the blackboard. 
One of his proposals is for a double- 
touch piston system. For example, 
in organs where appropriate pedal 
combinations are set with ikaas for 
the manuals by the manual pistons, it 
would be possible by light pressure of 
the piston to bring on only the man- 
ual stops, while a harder pressure 
would bring out also the pedal stops. 

The remaining minutes were con- 
sumed with the discussion of the next 
place of meeting. After it had been 
voted to recommend to the council 


that conventions be held annually, 
Dean Norton of the Illinois chap- 
ter presented his invitation to come 
to Chicago and set forth the advan- 
tages in the way of organs, hotel ac- 
commodations, ete., offered by that 


city. He was followed by Rollo F. 
Maitland, who presented an invitation 
for Philadelphia, announcing that the 
great "(Wanamaker store extended its 
hospitality and the use of the largest 
organ in the world. It was then de- 
cided to ask the N. A. O. to hold its 
convention jointly with the guild. 
After some discussion a rising vote 
resulted in the selection of Chicago. 
These recommendations are subject 
to the action of the council and the 
concurrence of the National Associa- 
tion, 


Lynnwood Farnam of New York 
was the first recitalist of the day. His 
program had been advanced from 
Thursday evening to fill the gap. left 
by the illness of Mr. Heinroth. Mr. 
Farnam’s impeccable playing, which 
has become the marvel of organists 
throughout the land, was evident in 
the same degree as at former per- 
formances at which the writer has 
had the privilege of hearing him, and 
the impression he made on his natur- 


ally critical listeners was _ illustrated 
by the expression of one admirer 
after the recital who said that he 


would give twenty-five years of his 
life to be able to play as does Farnam. 
It was a scholarly program which 
was presented and not one easy of 


digestion. But it had its light spots 
for variety, including Stebbins’ “In 
Summer,” Yon’s “Primitive Organ” 


and the third of the “Sept Improvisa- 
tions” of Saint-Saens, in which the 
beautiful solo stops of the organ were 
most effective. The intricate Intro- 
duction, Passacaglia and Fugue by 
Healy Willan, the Canadian organist, 
was played with consummate skill. 
Mr. Farnam is playing the Roger- 
Ducasse Pastorale in many of his re- 
citals and as a piece of organistic 
workmanship it cannot but appeal to 
the organist who hears it, especially 
as presented by this player. From 
the standpoint of enjoyment we 
would prefer something a little lighter 
in summer. The most exquisite work 
of the morning was in the Karg-Elert 
improvisation on the chorale “Adorn 
Thyself, Dear Soul.” 


Edwin Arthur Kraft.  &, GO... OF 
Cleveland gave his recit: 4 in the after- 
noon. Mr. Kraft’s real depth stood 





out as never before when this writer 
has heard him in his rendition of the 
dignified Second Sonata of Joseph 
Renner. Despite its length it was 
followed with interest throughout and 
proved the virtuosity of Mr. Kraft. 
But Mr. Kraft saw to it that we did 
not have all roast beef, and the salad 
and dessert which followed were de- 


licious. There was the dainty Scherzo 
by Hollins, followed by a most ap- 
Healing Aria by Dr. George W. An- 
drews, reminiscent of a folksong, 
which was beautifully colored by Mr. 
Kraft. Then came Mr. Rogers’ fine 


Concert Overture. There was an ovya- 


tion for both Dr. Andrews and Mr. 
Rogers after these numbers were 
played. There might well have been 


another ovation for Mr. Skinner after 
the next number, for the qualities of 
his French horn as it appeared in the 


Stoughton tone poem, “By the Wa- 
ters of Babylon.” There was also es- 
pecially fine work in two Lemare 


numbers— Scherzo and the “Toccata 


di Concerto.” 


William E. Zeuch of Boston imme- 
diately impressed us as the man who 
continues to grow, and who becomes 


more broad from year to year as a 
supplement to his always remarkable 
brilliancy and good taste. He began 


with an orthodox, clean and appealing 
rendition of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in A major. His piece de resistance 
of the evening was the Third Sym- 
phony of Vierne, a colossal job from 
the technical standpoint, which he 
played with force and accuracy. The 
audience showed its approval and ad- 
miration in a marked manner after he 
had played the symphony. 

‘Carillon,” a distinctly 
modern bit, received a delightful in- 
terpretation, The forcefulness of the 
Karg-Elert improvisation on the chor- 
ale “Jerusalem, High Tower,” with 
its overwhelming power, was in strong 
contrast. The famous Thiele Theme 
and Variations closed a program that 
will go into history as another of the 
xcellent convention performances. 


Sowerby’s 


splendid papers and the tinal 
series of noteworthy re- 
Thursday, the closing 
Sandwiched be- 
program 
This 


Three 
one of the 
citals marked 
dav of the meeting. 
tween these events on the 
was the last business session. 
was marked by the 
number of topics of interest to guild 
members, and at times there was al- 
most an approach to a little excite- 
ment. Even the ghost of the recent 
venture of the guild into the publish- 
ing field had to intrude upon the ses- 
sion, but soon was shooed away by 
Dr. Brewer, who seemed very eager 
not to have it launder its robe at a 
convention. Dr. Baier made a closing 
speech in which he voiced the opinion 
of all present when he expressed en- 
thusiasm over the fruits of the 
vention. He pleaded for an increase 
in membership to 2,500 in the next 
year. A hearty vote of thanks was 
extended to the Northern Ohio chap- 
ter and to the faculty of Oberlin Col- 
lege for their splendid hospitality. 


discussion of a | 


con- | 


of Charles N. Boyd, the 
Pittsburgh organist and 
musician, whose subject was the “Lit- 
erature of Organs and Organ Music.” 
Mr. Boyd’s paper was deemed of such 
| value that it was voted to ask that it 
be published. he paper appears in 
another page of this issue. 

Professor James T. Quarles of 
Cornell University received a verita- 
ble ovation after his paper on the 
“Organist in the Concert Field.” He 
was heard with the greatest interest. 

In the afternoon atau the re- 
cital Frederick Schlieder, F. A. G. O., 
of New York, president i the Na- 
tional Association of Organists, made 
a most interesting address and dem- 
onstration, in which he used the Fin- 
ney Chapel organ, on 
and his new method of imparting the 
principles of harmony. Mr. Schlieder 
| gave a similar demonstration at the 
| meeting of the N. A. O. in Pittsburgh 
last August, and his treatment of the 
subject aroused the same admiration 
on this occasion as it did at that time. 


prominent 


| Mr. Maitland’s recital was listened 
|} to with enthusiastic attention to the 
last note. Mr. Maitland, more than 
any other recitalist, paid his respects 
to the American composer. The 


program opened is a fine example of 
the modern sonata, melodious, fluent 
and full of interest. Five Philadelphia 
composers were represented—Henry 


S. Fry with his be rsa atmos- 
| pheric ‘ Krone ” Ralph Kinder with 
| a captivating “Caprice,” Russell King 
| Miller with a_ brilliant “Scherzo 


* Stanley Addicks with 
a charming “Impromptu,” besides 
the Kannerstein Prelude in F sharp 
minor, an atmospheric bit of Russian 
melancholy. There was also a Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor, played 
with fine distinction and tonal balance. 

The program ended with a fine pre- 

sent ition of Tschaikowsky’s vigorous 

“Marche Slav.” Mr. Maitland’s play- 
ing was full of rhythmic vitality and 
a remarkable sense of tone color. 
ven at the end of a long session his 
| playing held the attention of the au- 
| dience and won a deserved outburst 
of enthusiastic applause. 


Symphonique, 





Resists Robber and Is Shot. 

Dean Armstrong, organist of the 
Central Presbyterian Church and of 
the American Theater at Terre Haute, 
Ind., narrowly escaped death a few 
weeks ago, when he fought a_ high- 
| wayman who had held him up on Sun- 
day night as he was returning from 
ithe evening service. The holdup oc- 
| curred in ‘front of Mr. 
home. Instead of surrendering his 
valuables, the organist seized the rob- 
ber’s revolver. A shot was fired and 
the bullet entered Mr. Armstrong's 


|leg. He 
|some time and is still unable to play 
because of his inability to 
pedals, but was able to 
| Oberlin convention and expects to be 
at his duties again in a short time. 














Electric Controlled Tubular Chimes 


GIVING ANY DEGREE OF TONE DESIRED 


The first paper of the day was that | 


all-around | 


improvisation | 


Mark Andrews Sonata with which his | 


Armstrong’s | 


was confined to his bed for | 


use the | 
attend the | 
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THE D 





C. SEIBERT 


LOSH 


STEINWAY HALL, N. Y. 











I will buy, for cash, modern 


electric or tubular organs of 


standard makes. 


I can deliver a new organ in 


November, 1920. 

I will serve you as agent and 
advisor in the purchase of an 
making no proposal of 
Moderate 


organ, 
my own in that case. 


retainer and fees. 








Schantz Organ Co. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Established 1873 


ORGANS 


for 


Churches, Halis 
Residences and Theaters 








ESTATE OF 


GEO. W. BADGER 


MRS. B. M. ELLIOTT, Administratrix 


Organ Pipes 





Special Equ pment 
for 
Heavy Pressure Work 
MERRICK, N. Y. 








WILLIAM LINDEN 
Theatre and Church Organ 
Tuning and Repairing 
Maintenance of Pipe Organs 
Phone Diversey 2654 
1637 Vine Street, CHICAGO 





Tubular Chimes, Harp 


Xylophones, Electric Bells, Etc. for Pipe Organs 


Effects, Orchestra Bells 





54 Willoughby St., 
Established 1866 





R. H. Mayland’s Son 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 
PIPE ORGANS 


ESTABUSHMED 1820 
ESSE QUAM VIDERI 
A LOUISVILLE, KY. 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SUPERIOR in VOICING, ACTION 
and DESIGN 


Correspondence Solicited. 











JAMES N. REYNOLDS 


Builder of 


SMALL PIPE ORGANS 


“Rebuilds = of Old Organs 


Additions 
oicing Blowers 
219 Marietta St. ATLANTA, GA, 








ARPARD E. FAZAKAS 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


186 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y 
FACTORY: ORANGE, N. J. 








KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.0. 
ORGAN RECITALS 


Organist and Choir Director, Church of 
th eemer 
Morristown, New Jersey 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS 


Charles M. Courboin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 Courboin’s last recital for 


am consisted entire- 
ly of the works of Philadelphia composers. 
The interesting list of offerings included: 








Ss: 
I ‘tiip He nry esap-> i 


gram Was as follows: ' Poces ata. “and Fugue 








Stanley Seder, F. A. G. O., Chicago— 


regational ( ‘hurch, 








Rollo Maitland, F. A. G. O., 











Maitland played the 








5 


. Basten orpaniat and 


Johnson's church). 





ieonaut H. Sheppard, 


“Kamennoi-Ostrow,” 


Henry H. Freeman, Washington, D. Cc. 


in Cabell Hall at sit) 
3, playing this program: 





Chapel in the Mountains,” 


Charlies Cawthorne Carter, 
Md.—In a recital at St. y 


Warren D. Alien, I 
, University organist at Leland Stan- 


series of Thursday : 


April 15 and 18symphony 


Se herzo ae the First S) symphony: 


= 25- ie Tune —< Air, 








Guilnent (in memoriam Pare rT. cen 
membe 2 of the board of trustees of Stan- 


Edward C. Austin, F. R. Cc. O., cH 


choirmaste r of Trinity 











| Hollins; Grand Choeur in D, Guilmant; | Mr. Cooper gave a recital for the Fort- | bins: Berceuse, Kinder; Andante and 
Prelude and F ugue in A minor, 3ach; | nightly Club of Liberty, Mo., at the Pres- | Allegro, Bach. 
Largo from the ‘‘New World” Symphony, | byterian Church May 28, with this pro- Sibley G. Pease, Los Angeles, Cal.—Re- 
Dvorak; Andantino in G minor and Finale | gram: Concert Overture in C minor, Hol- | cent programs at the First Presbyterian 
in B flat, Wolstenholme. lins; Great G minor Fugue, Bach; “The | @hurch have included: “Sketches of the 
In a recital at St. Paul's Cathedral, | Magic Harp" (pedal study), Meale; Con- | City," Nevin; “Gloria in Excelsi Har- 
| Marquette, Mich., he played as follows: | cert Caprice, Kreiser; “Marche Militaire,” | prison; “Old Dance,” F. H. Colby; Prelude 
Fugue in FE flat (“St. Ann's Bach: | Schubert; Toccata (Fifth Symphony), |jn F, Frederick Groton; “Song of Grati- 
| Irish ‘Tune from County Derry (played | Widor. tude,” Cole; Allegro Jubilant, Milligan; 
‘rom pianoforte version), Grainger; Spring | pewitt C. Garretson, A. A. G. O., Buf- | ‘Minuetto antico Musetta,”” Yon; “Chan- 
Song, Hollins; Festive March, Smart; | ¢ai9° yy. Y.—Mr. Garretson of St. Paul’s |s 3 “Dunn; stival Prelude, 
| Pastorale and Scherzo (from Second | Ghurch’ gave a recital May 25 at the Frysinger; 
Symphony), Widor; Andantino from | presbyterian Church of Kenmore, N. Y., | ‘In PO AB iy * Foerster; Triumphal 
Fourth Symphony, Tschaikowsky; Grand | paying as follo “Suite Gothique,” |March, J. M. Dickinson; ‘Venetian Idyl,” 
Choeur in D, Guilmant. Boellmann; Invocz Mailly; Menuet, |Mark Andrews; ‘‘Hosannah,”  Diggle; 
Lucien E. Becker, F. A. G. O., Portland, | Beethoven; Toccata (Cc major), Bach; |‘ Solace,"’ Pease; “Vision Fugitive,”’ 
Ore.—Mr. Becker's lecture-recitals in the | Largo, Handel; Scherzo-Pastorale, Feder- | Stevenson; Romance in C, Maxson. 




































Reed College chapel have been a_ great | jein; Intermezzo, Callaerts; Fanfare, Lem- Nathan |. Reinhart, Atlantic City, N. J. 

success in the season just closed. June 9 | mens. |—Mr. Reinhart gave a recital June 8 on 

his subject was American composers and The recital was given under the aus- |a new two-manual Bartholomay & Sons 

! ed as illustrations on the organ the | pices of the Buffalo chapter, A. G. O., of | organ in St. George’s Episcopal Church, 

following Jubilant,” Harold | which Mr, Garretson is the dean. Philadelphia. Mr. Reinhart’s offerings 

} Vincent Mill Sketches, R. S. | Mrs. Kate Elizabeth Fox, Morristown, | were: Toccata, Dubois; ‘Ave Maria,” 
| 


Stoughton; Three. American Folk-Tunes 





2 or: > singing of Gounod’s “Re- | Schubert; ‘‘O, Kindly Heavens,”’ from 
(“Suwanee River, [pew sereenis ac ime cee see ce wee. “Madam Buttertly,’’ Puccini; ‘‘In the For- 
“Old Black Joe,” with modern harmonies, /tion at the Church of the Redeemer May | est.’ Durand; ““My Heart at Thy Sweet 
transc ribed by James Spencer); Dialogue, | 93 ; Mire Fox gave a recital at which she Voice,” from “Samson and Delila,’”’ Saint- 
Op. 32, No. 1, B. Osear Klein; “Carillon,” ie Ga: Adlaero Moderato “Sonata 1) 1ens; Minuet, Beethoven; ‘Marche Pon- 
: ie Saunt 4% we N, | played: Allegro Moderato | (Sonata, ‘ ees cigs 
Leo Sowerby; “De Profundis.” Homer N. | \rendeissohn; Largo (“New World” Sym- | tificale emmens. 
Bartlett; “At Twilight,” Ethelbert Nevin: | phony). Dvorak; Scherzo (Sonata 1), | Mrs. Virginia L. McAtee, Urbana, IIl.— 
Marche Pittoresque,” Ernest R. Kroe- i tecker; Vorspiel (“Lohengrin”), Wagner; | Mrs. McAtee gave this recital at the Uni- 
ser Toccata (Fifth Symphony), Widor. versity of Illinois Auditorium May 
|} May 11 Belgian composers formed the | Sunday evening, May 30, at St. An- | Prelude and Fugue in B flat, Bach; I 
} subject, these compositions being played: | drew’s M. E. Chureh, New York City, | torale in E, Lemare; Canzone, ahewsate: 
4 Del Rey Di Espana,” Au- | Mrs. Fox played this recital; Toccata and | Sonata No. 2, in C minor, Mendelssohn; 
}« 
| 
! 


‘Kentucky Home, 















guste ‘gand; “Sonata  Pontificale,” | Pugue in D minor, Bach; Largo, Dvorak; | ‘The Swan,’’ Saint-Saens; “Cathedral 
Jacques Lemmens, Meditation, Op. 20, |*Romance sans Paroles,” Bonnet; ‘In | Shadows,"” Alfred T. Mason; Festival 
oes Joseph Callaerts; Improvisation- | Paradisum,” Dubois; ‘‘Dreams’ (Sonata | March, Faulkes, 
Caprice, Joseph Jongen; “Marche Solen- |7), Guiimant; “Marche Religieuse,”’ Guil- Albert Scholin, Jamestown, N. Y.—Mr 
nelle,” Alphonse Mailly; Cantilene, A flat | mant. Scholin gave this program at the’ First 
major, Mailly; Toceata, D minor, Mailly. fav 20. ; Lutheran Church, As- | prochvteris lle ie Gs aiionkanat 
j major, Mailly ) May 20, at the utheran Church, 4 Presbyterian Church May 29: “Pilgrims 
Mrs. Lillian Arkell Rixford, Cincinnati, | bury Park, N. J.. Mrs. Fox played: Alle- | (horus, Wagner; Serenade, Schubert; 
Ohic—Mrs. Rixford gave a recital in the | gro Moderato (Sonata I), Mendelssohn; “Dance Caprice,” Grieg; Minuet in G, 
Highland Methodist Chureh of Fort | Intermezzo, Hollins; Overture in B minor, seethoven; “Invocation,” Dubois; Medi- 











Thomas, Ky., June 11, playing: “‘Prae- | Rogers; Barcarolle, Faulkes; Scherzo | tation, Lemaigre; ‘In Moonlight,’ Kin- 
{ludium Festivum,” “Prayer” and Scherzo, | (Sonata I), Becker; Toccata and Fugue | ger: March from ‘“Tannhiiuser,” Wagner. 
|from First Sonata, Becker; Arioso (in |in D minor, Bach; “Romance sans Pa- On June 24 he played the following pro- 
the ancient style), Rogers; ‘Will o’ the | roles.’ Bonnet; “Shepherd's Evening | gram on the four-manual organ at the 






Prayer,’ Nevin; “Laus Deo,’” Dubois, ‘irst Lutheran Church: Concert Overture 
Ray Hastings, Los Angeles, Cal.—Dr. |in © minor, Mansfield; ‘‘Romance sans 
Hastings gave a recital at the First M. | Paroles," Bonnet; ‘‘Angelus_— du_ Soir,” 


Wisp,”” Nevin; “Vision Fugitive,"’ Steven- 
son; Melody in C, West; Canzona, Scam- 
mell; “Chant d’Amour,’’ Gillette; ‘‘At 











Twilight,” Stebbins; Allegro Vivace, | Ig. Church of San Bernardino, Cal., May | Bonnet: “The Tragedy of a Tin Soldier,’ 
Morandi /11, playing these selections in a program | Nevin; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 

Harold L. Meeker, Galesburg, Il.—Mr. | of ‘popular classics’: ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus” | Bach; Andantino, Lemare; “The Ange- 
Meeker, a pupil of John Winter Thomp- |from  “Tannhiiuser,” Wagner; “The | lus," Shuey; Berceuse, Dickinson; ‘*Pil- 


son, gave his graduating organ recital | Swan,” Saint-Saens; “The Nightingale | srims’ Chorus,” Wagner; “Marche Pon- 
| May 25 in Beecher Chapel at Knox Col- | and the Rose,"’ Saint-Saens; Spring Song, | tificale.””. Lemmens, 

\lege. His program consisted of: Sonata | Mendelssohn; Wedding March, Men- Minor C. Baldwin, Middletown, Conn.— 
in F minor, Mendelssohn; Evensong, | delssohn; Cathedral Prelude and Fugue | Dr. Baldwin gave the following program 
Johnston; Spring Song, i Toceata |(E minor), Bach; ‘March of the Magi |in a recital at the First Congregational 
and Fugue in ID minor, ‘Interces- | Kings.” Dubois; “The Pilgrim's Song of | Church of Fort Dodge, Iowa, June 
|sion” (Dedicated to Mr. Meeker). John | Hope,” Batiste; Humoreske, Dvorak; In- | Great Toccata (Pedal Solos), Bach; Sere- 
Winter Thompson; Autumn Sketch, | termezzo from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,"” | nade, Schubert; March from “Occasional 
Brewer; Variations on a Familiar Hymn | Mascagni; Triumphal March from ‘Aida,’ | Overture,” Handel; Organ and Piano: 











Tune, Harold lL. Meeker; ‘‘Lamentation” | Verdi. “Consolation,” Baldwin (Mrs. Bentley and 
in [D minor, Guilmant; Religious March In his recitals at the Temple Auditor- | Mr. Baldwin); ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus, from 
in F major, Guilmant. ium in May Dr. Hastings played: ‘‘Love- | ‘*Tannhiiuser,”” Wagner; “By the Sea,’ 


Death” (“Tristan and Isolde’), Wagner; | Schubert; Andante from Fifth Symphony, 
“Rienzi,” Wagner; Prize ep Beethoven; Arabian Patrol, Hauze; Inter- 
ante se es anit ; “The astersingers,"’ Wagne “Night,” | mezzo, Reinhold; Hallelujah Chorus from 
rick gave the first recital by a local | ‘““The Mastersingers,”” \ 18 » Kel : ! 

organist on the new Anat (Sods Beethoven; Evening Song, Schumann; Messiah,"’ Handel. 

ual and echo organ in the Church of the |‘“lamento,” Bonnet, “Songe S ee Alice Knox Fergusson, A. A. G. O., Dal- 
Advent, when he presented the following | Bonnet; Prelude in F (new; dedica De i. las, Texas—Miss Fergusson gave a recital 
program: Overture to “Der Freischuetz,” | Dr, Hastings), Groton; Nocturne, Hast ’ |for the Texas Federation of sunk ic Clubs 
Weber: Reverie, Debussy; Adagio Pathet- | Triumphal March, “The Leader, ast- }at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, San An- 


; George Lee Hamrick, Birmingham, Ala. earn 
| —On Sunday afternoon, May 30, Mr. Ham- Prayer, 





ique, Godard; “Praeludium.” Jarnefelt; | iM8S. | tonio, April 29, with this program: ‘““Medi- 
“To an American Soldier,’""” Thompson; Bertram T. Wheatley, Jacksonville, Fla. | tation Serieuse,” Bartlett; Caprice, 
Scenes from “Sigurd Jorsalfar,"” Grieg; | —Mr. Wheatley gave a recital of operat Sturges; Meditation, Kinder; Minuet, 


‘A Song of Consolation,” Cole: “Granda | selections at the Church of the Good Boccherini - Douglas; Allegro (from 
Cortege” (‘Queen of Sheba’’), Gounod. Shepherd June 7. He used exe Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto), Han- 
: ] ying: ‘“‘T< jiuser.”" Wagner; | del; “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,”’ Diton; 
George Henry Day, F. A. G. 0., Wilm- | the following: Bag er ich ne f. , ’ ' 
gay ee sw’ «3d 14 Fi tie eek Samson and Delila,”” Saint-Saens; ‘‘Sta- Sunset," Demarest. 
|the following recital at St. Thomas’ a Rossini: eur mian 1: a Guy F. Harrison, Manila, P. !.—Before 
Chureh, Newark, Del.: ‘Marche Russe,” | Balfe; someo and Juliet, oe oP nay leaving Manila Mr. Harrison gave a 
Schminke; Minuet in G, Beethoven; | Traviata.” Verdi; Maritana, ae ace: |series of Lenten recitals. His last two 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti; | programs were: 
















| ‘Peer Gynt" Suite (three movements), |... ; a ‘ er iteae A 

| Grieg: Concert Caprice, Kreiser: Grand Tales of Hoffmann, Seunhmise laa Cav- March 17—Prelude in C sharp minor, 
[Choeur in D, Guilmant: Toccata and |#Hleria_ Rusticana,” Mascagni art Rachmaninoff; Intermezzo and “On the 
|Fugue in D minor, Bach; Spring Song, consisted of: _ Fugue in FE minor (Ca- | Mountains,” Renaud; Sonata. in D 
| Mendelssohn; Swedish Wedding March, | thedral), Bach: Sixth Qraan Sonata (com- | minor, Guilmant; — “Marehe Celebre,” 
Soedermann; Pastoral Suite, Demarest. plete), Mendelssohn; March in D, Guil- | |achner: Allegretto Grazioso. Hollow: 


mant, 
Carl Nestmann, Wheeling, W. Va.—In On May 31 Mr. Wheatley gave this pro- 
conection with the eleventh annual |/gram: Suite, ‘A Day in Venice,” E. 
|men'’s missionary conference of the | Nevin: “Marche Champetre,” Boex; “Ben- | minor, Bach: Cantilene Pastorale and 


| 
| Evening Song, Schumann; Sortie, Le- 
| 
| 
. ear Py | 
Evangelical Lutheran joint synod of Ohio | ediction des Davenport; Grand | Melody, Guilmant; ‘‘Requiem Aeternam ts 
| 


fébure-Wely, 
|} March 24—Toccata and Fugue in D 





and other states, Mr. Nestmann gave a | Offertoire in F, Batiste; ‘Funeral March | yy; ie. i Ww 
l . ; ; rs : irwood; Overture to “Parsifé - 
recital on the large new Steere organ in |of a Marionette,’ Gounod; “In the Morn- § : rsifal,”” Wag 





s : . ¢ 2 on P n ner; arcissus, Nevin; Ff ores 
St. James’ Lutheran Church May 26, | ing. “Age s Death’ and Anitra's | pyorak: pene vc il in F omer We ke, 
; Playing an_ interesting program whose | Dance” “Peer Gynt" Suite). Grieg; | widor.') ~ ‘ . 


Salome; ‘‘Zampa,” 





Yacht 





numbers led through the church year, as |‘*Marche Gothique,’ 
follows: Vastorale in F, Op. 26, . Herold; —‘*Royal 





Lawrence 


Schofield in ‘Manila Position. 








? St. | 
(Advent), Clau nann; “Holy Nig Club" Waltzes, William R. Spence; “A | . 4 - 
| (Christmas), Weiss; “Gethsemane” (Pas- |Day in the South,” “Versette,” Wedding | Guy F. Harrison, who for the last 
siontide), Frysinger; * tesurrec tion Morn" | March and Concert Variations on ‘“Amer- | six vears has been organist and choir- 
(Easter), Johnston; “Evening Chimes” | ica,"’ Bertram T. Wheatley. | master at the Episcopal Cathedral of 
| (General), Wheeldon; ‘“‘Deep River’ (Gen J. Lawrence Erb, F. A. G. O., Urbana, | i 


[ude arranged by Gillette; Chorale Prel- 


Re pe ee ER aati aR, sence at | Saint Mary and Saint John of Manila, 
lude on “The Old Hundredth” (Thanks- 1i.—Professor Erb gave this program at | ? 
| 


giving). Truette: “A Song of Conor, [the University of Illinois Auditorium Er. ie has resigned his position and 
tion” (Memorial Hunday). Cole: Pesttval a and Pugee in cg gone to New York. Mr. Harrison is 
Prelude on “A Mighty Fortress (Refor- | No. 3. Beethoven: Melody in A flat, Shel. | Succeeded by Dr. Robert L. Schofield, 
mation), Faulkes, ley; Grand Chorus, Renaud; “Venetian | well-known organist of the Pacific 
Daniel A. Hirschler, Emporia, Kan.— | Idyl."". Mark Andrews; “Evening Bells | coast, who recently went to Manila 
jIn his ninth recital at the College of | and Cradle Song.’ Macfarlane; Sonata | . 1 is dea f the fonserve " f 
| Emporia, on the large four-manual or- | No. 1,.Rene I. Becker. eee Ot aS SO toe rvatory ol 
gan, played May 31, Mr. Hirschler’s of- Walter Sassmannshausen, Chicago—The | Music of the University of the Philip- 
ferings included: Fantasie and Fugue on organist of Christ Lutheran Chureh | pines, 
fk a Liszt; Menuett, Carl P. E. | played a return recital engagement on 
~sagrihe lorale in’ A minor, Franck: | the large Weickhardt organ in the Luth- 
Sketches of the City, Nevin; Second eran Church at La Porte, Ind., to an 
Arabesque, Debussy; Serenade, Rach- | audience that packed the house. yas 
maninoff; “‘L’Organo Primitivo.” Yon; | assisted by his wife, an accomplished 





Carl F. Mueller, organist and director 
of the Grand Avenue Congregational 
Church, Milwaukee, accompanied by Mrs 
Mueller, spent a few days in Chicago 





Finlandia, Sibelius. contralto, who sang Mr. Sassmannshaus- | early in June. 
| Willard L. Groom, Brenham, Texas— jen's latest sacred solo, ‘‘My Shepherd,’ — 
In a recital June 1 at St. Peter’s Church, | with marked success. The organ com- | H, St. John Naftel, organist and choir- 








assisted by the St. Peter's choir, Mr. | positions included: Concert Overture, | master at the large Holy Trinity Church 
Groom played: Introduction and Chorale | Hollins; ‘Suite Goteeee. Boellmann; ed Winnipeg, Man., passed through Chi- 
} 








and Minuet from ‘Suite Gothique,"" Boell- | “Melancholique,” Noble; Caprice, Guil- cago June 1 ona trip ast during a hol- 
}mann; “To a Water Lily.’ Mac Dowell; No. 6, | iday from his work at Winnipeg. , 

- | Inte — zzo from — ay Organ, Roge e on | — 
ntroduction to Act 3 of ‘Lohengrin | Edwi ‘eve y 
iw agner; Andante from ‘Pathetic ezin.’ cital received the highest praise in the | to win Arthur Kraft + leveland went 
phony,’ Tse haikowsky; Dithyramb, Lu- | La Porte newspapers. | augural recital June 3 on the organ built 
ning Star” from ‘Tannhiiuser.”’ | Ernest Dawson Leach, Burlington, Vt.— | by the Reuter Organ Company of Law- 
| 
| 
| 
| 





mant, Evensong. Martin; Sonata 
Mendelssohn; Introduction and Final 
“Jerusalem,’’ Sassmannshausen, The re- 















z The Day Thou Gavest.”” Wood- ! At St. Paul’s Church, June 13, Mr. Leach | rence, Kan., in the First Baptist Church. 
(improvising on a well known He found it a very effective organ. On 

- : Grand Processional March, : 
Whitney. 


played the following program on_ the 
June 2 he played for a wedding in St. 
Harry E. Cooper, Kansas City, Mo.— 


Wells memorial organ: ‘Suite Gothique,” 
Boellmain; Allegretto in B minor, Guil- 


Andrew's Episcopal Church, Louisville, 
mant; “When Dusk Gathers Deep,” Steb- | Ky. 
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The Organist in 
The Concert Fiela 


By JAMES T. QUARLES 








University Organist 
at A. G. O,. Convention June 2 
no field of musical activity 
promise for the fu- 
ture than that opening up before the 
concert organist in America today, Even 
a most cursory glance at the number of 


[Paper 





by Cornell 
( 


There is 
that offers greater 





recita given throughout the country, 
as revealed in such a paper as The 





most 
last 


Kep- 


convince the ske 
coming 


Diapason, will 
is at 


tical thet the organist 
into his own. X 

New organs—and good ones—are being 
built in all the large centers, and in 


many small ones as well. A new race 
of organists of extraordinary ability is 
being developed. Hardly a large con- 
cert hall of any pretentions whatever 
but must have its organ. The symphony 
orchestras of today regard a large and 
artistic organ as an indispensable part 
of their equipment. They have gone 


farther than this, and have offered. 
re intervals, it is true, soloists on 
this instrument on the same _ bs 
they have in the past offered > 
violinists and singers. This is rather a 
new departure, for most of us will re- 
member how utterly ignored the organist 
has been in such associations in_ the 
past. We hope that the practice will be- 
come even more common. 

There is also an increasing vogue for 
the municipal auditorium, with public 
organ recitals by a paid municipal organ- 








ist at frequent intervals. In many cases 
such recitals have become self-support- 
ing. It becoming more and more gen- 





erally lized that the organ may be 
made a great educational force in the de- 
velopment of a musical nation. Many 
colleges and universities maintain re- 
citals for the cultivation of musical taste 
among their students, and it is a most 
gratifying feature to see the interest in 





the better class of music grow under 
such nourishment. Musical taste is 
largely a matter of what it is fed upon. 


cheap, clap-trap sentimentality 
and it will never want anything better; 
it will in many cases turn to other 
forms of music as being more intrinsic- 


Give it 


ally interesting But give it a wise 
admixture of the best, with the lighter 
music of genuine worth interlarded in 
judicious proportions, and it will grow 


and develop in the most gratifying way 






The very general introduction — of the 
organ into the public schoo!s, with self- 
player and cannot but inere > 


eapabi! 





without, 

the general interest in’ its Ss 
as a means of musical expression. The 
almost universal use of the organ in the 
“movies” has doubtless awakened in 
many a realization of the fact that the 
organ of today is not the staid, pon- 
derous, elephantine instrument they 
have been accustomed to regard _ it. 
Perhaps there are many who have first 
heard its multi-colored tones in the pic- 
ture-houses. All of these developments 
hold great potentialities for the growth 
of interest in our wonderful instrument. 
There will be audiences .to hear. the 
great organ-artists of the future such as 
the present generation never dreams, 
and their interest in organs and _ in 
organ-playing will be largely the result 
of these agencies. 


The recent developments in the art of 
organ building are in a measure re- 
sponsible for this very general recogni- 
tion of the organ’s possibilities. From 
the stiff, unwieldy instrument of few 
characteristic colors the modern organ 
has grown to be one of the fleetest and 
the most flexible of instruments, with a 
palette of colors which opens up new 
vistas of tonal contrast. From a mo- 
notonous instrument of heavy, clumsy 
touch, played by main brute strength, it 
has evolved into an instrument rivaling 
the piano, with its many kinds of papper 

rio 


and the voneert orchestra with its ri 

of color. The electric action and its 
corollary development, high wind pres- 
sure, have been largely responsible for 


these things. - 

The older generation of organists were 
mainly ehurch organists, inany of whom 
gave much greater attention to choir 
training than they did to organ playing 
as a distinetive art. They plaved well 
according to their lights, but were much 
more proud of a smooth, well-p'ayed 
service with a well-trained choir at their 





hacks, than they were of accomplish- 
ment in the distinctive field of organ 
playing. To the best of them organ 


playing was a form of worship and they 
Wwe devout worshipers. We hope that 
this race will never become entirely ex- 
tinct, for they are the product of sin- 
cerity, and as such were great artists 
in their field. The church n them 
and will always need them. ‘§ aens 
in his recently published memoirs tells 
in humorous vein how one of the cures 












of the Madeleine, at that time one of 
the most fashionable churches in Paris. 
came to him after service and asked 


him why he did not play airs from the 


popular Opera Comique of the day for 
the offertoires in the church service. 
Saint-Saens replied that when he chose 
to preach with these same = Opera 
Comique topics as the subjects of his 
sermons, then he would feel that airs 


therefrom would be appropriate. 

But the 
vaster scope 
every phase 


field of music is of much 
than this. It enters into 
of human life. It is at 
once the product and the most subtle 
interpreter of our civilization. It has 
ever been so. The age of mediaevalism 
with the church holding a position of 
supreme importance produced its Pales- 


an 


| trina. The age of the Reformation with 
Its stress upon personal devotion pro- | 
duced its Bach. The age of great mon- 





at courts, beautiful furniture 
gant clothes produced its Haydn 
and Mozart. The age of individualism 
following in the wake of the two great 
revolutions produced its Beethoven, 
Schumann and Wagner. Our modern, 
| restless age with its great unsolved prob- 
| lems of man’s relationship to man _ has 
| 


archs, g 
and ele 


its Tschaikowsky, Debussy, Stravinsky 
and others. The organ has been contin- 


ually in its religious period. We believe 
it is to be emancipated and will, per- 
haps, leap at once into the turmoil otf 


est interpreters. 

The organist of the future, then, 
a great responsibility as well as a great 
opportunity. It is his to make or mar 
these great possibilities. If he ap 
proaches his job with the spirit of a 
great interpretative artist, all will be 
weil, 


technical attainments for their own 
sake, we shall have an age of bravura 
organists, just as we had an age of bra- 
vura__ pianists—valuable, perhaps, in 
solving technical principles and in in- 
creasing the resources of organ composi- 
tion for the future, but hardly really 
musical in the last analysis. 

Organ technique has been so very lim- 
ited in the past that there is grave dan- 
ger that the concert organist of the fu- 





ture will go to this extreme. It will 
only delay the organ’s rightful place in 


the musical scheme of things. True, the 
organist, must have technique and lots 
One of his great weaknesses in 
has been his failure in this 
compared to artists on the 
violin and other such instru- 
ments. I wish to emphasize this fact. 
As a teacher [| have had so many stu- 
dents undertake to learn the organ who 
have never built an adequate piano 
technique that I wish to warn all such 
that they can never become satisfactory 
concert organists without a supreme 
technique, and I do not believe it is | 
possible to build a supreme finger tech- 
nique on the organ alone. This must 
be done at the piano. I may be wrong, 
but such is my conviction. There is 
also the question of touch. The older 
generation of organists believed that the 
organ was capable of but one touch, and 
that the heavy, sluggish legato that 
never lifted the hand from the key. With 
our modern organ there are many 
different kinds of touch as there are on 
the piano, and a few extras thrown in 
for good measure. The successful organ- 
ist of the future must master them all. 

There are two great schools of inter- 
pretative artists. We shall call one the 
Liszt type—the other the Diilow type. Of 
the former Wagner said that his play- 
ing was not reproduction but recreation. 
He interpreted all music in the terms 
of his own personality. The other type 
seeks to sink his personality in the music 
he presents and faithfully to portray ex- 
actly what he conceives the composer to 
mean. The latter is much more austere 
and intellectual—the former much more 


the past 
regard, as 
piano, the 








alive and magnetic. From the latter 
you learn more, from the former you 


Both types have their place, 
provided both are equally sincere. The 
organist of the future will develop 
along both of these lines. 

Let us now consider some of the prac- 
tical questions which the concert or- 
ganist must answer. What kind of a 
program shall I offer?) Whatever means 
most to you, provided it is good music. 
Good music is not necessarily austere and 
forbidding. |The light, sentimental trash 
which is published in such vast quanti- 
ties in spite of the great shortage of 
print paper has only a most ephemeral 
and fleeting success and wins you no 
laurels. The true opinion of your re- 
cital in the public mind is largely mold- 
ed by the musical people of the com- 
munity. The opinions of others are 
largely echoes of what they hear these 
Say. I know of one virtuoso, a most 
excellent organist, and national figure, 
who was never asked to return for a 
second engagement because he played 
nothing worth while in what he _ be- 
lieved to be a backwoods district of 


feel more. 








.upper Michigan. You never can tell. 
Transriptions or not? Yes, if the re- 
sult is musical. However, be sure to 





resuit by a severe standard. 
I remember a most humorous anecdote 
regarding the great Guilmant and his 
distike of transcriptions. This was told 
me by a certain well-known organist, 
now dead, who had been a student with 
this master. He had brought a trans- 
seription from Wagner to 
Frenchman and wanted to ) 
Guilmant demurred and caustically con- 
demned all transcriptions. The American 
said nothing, but returned the next les- 
son with Guilmant’s own transcription of 
Saint-Saens’ virile ‘‘Marche Heroique,” 
much to the embarrassment and discom- 
fiture of the master. This illustrates 
an extreme view, that all transcriptions 
are to be condemned. Bach made trans- 
criptions, but all were musical. The 
“Marche Heroique’ mentioned above is 
a masterly organ transcription, and in 
my opinion sounds fully as well on the 
organ as in the orchestra. ‘Finlandia’ 
on a modern organ, with the modern 
brass, is also tremendously effective. 
Certain Wagner excerpts are most ex- 
cellent, such as “Siegfried’s Death,’’ the 
“Vorspiel” to “Parsifal,’” the ‘Good 
Friday Spell,”” Archer Gibson's transcrip- 


judge the 








tion of the ‘‘Liebestod”’ from ‘‘Tristan,” 
and many others. Certain others are 
always a great trial to me, such as the 
“Magic Fire’ from the ‘‘Waltkiire,”’ or 


the “Ride of the Valkries’’ from the 
same opera. I know that I am treading 
on dangerous ground and that many will 
not agree with me, but, nevertheless, 
this is my own personal opinion. 1 
have heard the “Ride of the Valky- 





If he descends to the cheap ana | 
meretricious and endeavors to exploit his | 


modern life and become one of its great- | 


has 


THE 








most famous organists in America, and ing of humanily and make him a greater 
never yet did the result seem musical to | interpretative artist. It was this which 
me. L[ cannot help comparing the result made Schumann and Liszt and Mendel- 
With the stupendous effect produced by ssohn and Wagner tower above their 
this colossal tone poem when played by | predecessors in the humanness of their 
a good orchestra, and as Pat puts it, | message. There is hardly a great con- 
such comparisons are ‘‘odorous.’’ The ductor or a great pianist or a great vio- 
organ is not an orchestra and never will | linist in the world today but is a man 
be. It has many things it can do su- | of great culture. The great Joachim 
premely well, so why try to make it insisted that his pupils should read 
dance in uncongenial harness? I be- | poetry. 
pee — ay ge pee ; C should like, indeed, to see this guild 
Which has no symphony ‘orchestra to par he some educational prerequisites 
stimulate its musical life than they are thes, than somaie For Ke aoapess 
in the large city where symphony con- would a} atly strengthen the guild and 
certs are of weekly occurrence. — hh Oe ere the eyes Of educated pee- 
j : ple everywhere, The doctor or the law- 


yer must have 




















DIAPASON 


educational qualifications 


Is memorizing necessary ? Not in my | for his degree, and I see no reason why 
opinion, If it enables the artist to play | an academic body, such as this guild is 
with greater abandon and to express his | primarily, according to its charter, should 
own personality with greater freedom, | confer degrees without some educational 

is certainly desirable. It is a ques- | and cultural prerequisites other than 

a each artist must decide for him- | musie. 

Guilmant always used his notes; | in summary, then, there never was a 
so does Widor. There is, on the other | time when the prospects of the organist 
hand, quite a school of younger organ- | in the concert field seemed more bright 
ists who are successful in memorizing | There never was a time when recitals 
their entire programs. If a man is con- | were more in dmand. There never was 
certizing and playing but one or two / a time whe n the recitalist met with bet- 
programs throughout an entire season, ter organs, and there never was a time 
it is not a difficuit feat and, I believe, | when we had better organists to play 
in such circumstances is a wise pro- | them. The interest in organ musie is 
cedure. W hen, however, a man is giv- | steadily increasing the churches are 
ing several recitals each week, of an } purchasing better organs, concert halls 


educational character, it seems to me 


that no attempt to memorize exclusively large organs, many with 











|} and municipal auditoriums all have their 
organists of 








is to limit his repertoire needlessly. distinction to play them at regular inte 

; Is the free recital wise? Inasmuch | vals; many public schools and unive 
as we are not discussing the church or- | ties’ maintain series of educational re- 
ganist we shall not touch on the church | citals, of great importance to the com- 
recital. I do believe, however, that the munity in which they are located. The 
organist has stood in his own light in | ‘movies’ are doing their share in giv- 
the past when he has given recital after | ing to many their first inkling of the 
recital for which he received no re- | organ’s capabilities * 
muneration. On the other hand, I be- | It therefore behooves the concert or- 
lieve it is a geod thing for the musical | ganist to reaiize his possibilities and 
culture of the community to have fre- meet this great situation which con- 
quent opportunities to hear good music | fronts him with a sincere artistry, free 
at a nominal charge, or even free, pro- from all sham and pretense. ‘Tt be- 
vided the organist is properly compen- | hooves him to cultivate himself from 
sated for his efforts. In many places every standpoint, that musical people 


the organist is employed specifically for and people of culture’ generally 




















may 





this purpose, and I believe he is doing | learn to realize that the organ virtuoso 
a great work in preparing a fertile field | has arrived and that he may be received 
for the vis ting artist. Certainly Pro- | on an equal footing with great artists 
fessor Baldwin's recitals at City College | in other fields A great French virtu- 
and Mr, Heinroth’s recitals at Carnegie | oso appeared in New York a few years 
— Pittsburgh, are conspicuous ex- | ago and the critics almost universally 
fae agp, gaa educational recital in its | rubbed their eyes with amazement that 

St estate. such real artistic results could be ob- 

A oe | tained from the organ. Many o e 

I wish to emphasize one fact with all | recounted "the dull. ae. F PP oe me 
-. ae of which 1 am capable, playing they iad grown to expect from 
; mK ——o that culture is a necessity the organ, and expressed surprise at the 
o the great artist. He must know | new departure. I tell you it has not all 
something besides music. The idealism | heen the fault of the instrument that the 
of man, his hopes and aspirations, have musical public has failed to recognize 
ever been expressed in terms of art. and the organ virtuoso as on a par “with 
the artist deals with the things of th other artists I belie thi citmatic 
spirit There is no knowledge of poetry is rightin itself It will on nue to de 
and drama, of painting and architecture so only in so far a he © t rtis 
of philosophy and psychology, of history really has _ . for his nerat ya 
and literature, but will give a man and ‘D cme in erpretet of the 
more protound insignt and understand- | human soul. 
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ries’ played many times by some of the 


aves Multiples of Dollars 


We believe it is well within the bounds of truthful statement to say 


that from the tuners ard repair man’s standpoint the “Direct Electric 
Action Magnet has given less trouble than any other action made. 


A complaint is as rare as a frost in June. 
stant annoyances; even in player pianos the pneumatie is the chief 
source of trouble. Every piano tuner and repairer will tell you that. 
Every truthful organ builder will tell you the same. 


Pneumatic actions are con- 


With the “Direct Electric 


Action Magnet” a leaky 
scareely ever heard of. ; 


It is almost an impossibility. 


or faulty valve is 


“Direct Electric Action Magnets” are units. Easy to get at. Easy to 
replace, if perchance necessary. But that’s so seldom, it don’t figure 
in cost up-keep. A simple twist of the screw-driver, and the work 


is done. 


“Direct Electric Action Magnets” are simplifiers. That’s why the Wicks 
pig ge lee Me — — for less money. Competitors don’t need 
oO ocK inferior goods, but they must compete wi 

dy B, pete with superior goods in 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND, MADISON COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


Booklet: 


“Direct Electric Action,” Free. 
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National Association of f Oxguaiet Section 


Conducted iil ALBERT REEVES NORTON, Associate Editor 


NATIONAL Saeee ation OF 
ORGANISTS. 


President—Frederick W. Schlieder, 1 
West Forty-eighth Street, New York. | 


Vice Presidents — William E. Zeuch, | | 


Boston; J. Warren Andrews, New York; | 


Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh; Charles M. 
Courboin, ob Pietro A. | 
New York; Ernest R. Kroeger, St. Louis; 
S. E. Gruenstein, Chicago; T. Tertius 
Noble, New York. 

Treasurer and Associate Editor—Albert 
Reeves ee. 565 Forty-seventh Street, 
Brooklyn, N. 

see foals OO N. Waters, 24 West 
Sixtieth Street. New York City. 
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Phe National Association of Organ- 
ists extends to ,;ou a hearty invitation 
to attend the annual convention in 
New York City, July 27, 28, 29 and 30, 
The convention program, as outlined 
in these columns and interesting as it 
appears, tells you only half of the 
good time you will have if you come. 
Good fellowship, which is always 
present at these conventions, 1s some- 


thing which cannot be properly ex 
pressed on a printed page; hence you 
must and experience it for 
yourself, will receive a cordial 
welcome 


come, see 
You 


May we urge you to reply promptly 
on a post-card as to your intention 
with regard to attendance at the con- 
vention and, further than that, do not 
hesitate to advise the committee if it 
can serve you in any capacity in ad- 
vance of your coming. 

Summer time; vacation 
vention time! 

President’s Letter. 

Fellow Members: The annual con- 
vention of the N. A. O. will be held 
at the College of the City of New 
York, July 27 to 30, inclusive. This 
is a call to make your arrangements 
now. The convention committee is 
leaving nothing undone to make this 
gathering of organists a memorable 
one, 

Conventions such as have marked 
the progress and activity of the N. 
4. O. are the planting times for or- 
ganists. The seed sown at all for- 
mer conventions has borne much 
fruit. The value of our conventions 
is inestimable. Music needs our seri- 
cus attention at this time. Are we 
as musicians living up to our mission 
in guarding the sacred in music, or 
in sensing the higher privileges of 
mastership? 

The world war revealed the gross- 
ness of the material in the pursuits 
of life, while it presented beauty in 
the birth and expression of extraordi- 
nary ideals, for the realization of 
which the world has so long and so 
silently striven. In music, no less 
than in the affairs of man, we feel an 
urge to elevate our expression above 
the physical plane, to realize that our 
expression of music is as imperfect 
and undeveloped today as is the ex- 
pression of the inner man. 

At conventions we meet upon high 
ground. To unify our efforts, to 
broaden our viewpoint, to recognize 
a deeper significance in musical ac- 
tivity, to sense a diviner purpose in 
musical expression, to cultivate the 
desire for mastership and so become 
instruments in the hands of destiny 
—these prompt us to meet, to collect 
and to express a larger idea 

Not one member should be missing. 


time; con- 





Every one of us possesses the ca- 
pacity for great things. Find this 
out at the convention. Remember, 


we give in order to have, we seek in 
order to find, we express only that 
which is our own. The program this 
year is of unusual interest. Subjects 
dealing with higher musical problems 
in connection with the activity of the 


organist have been assigned to men 
of thought and experience. 
The association is strong. During 


the past year notable musical events 
have occurred in many states. In- | 
crease in membership has been most 
gratifving. Good fellowship, one of 
our richest possessions, is as lofty and 
contagious as ever. 

Make it a point to arrive on 
day, Tuly 
the Hotel 


Mon- 
26, in order to assemble at 
McAlpin, Broadway and 


you 











Program of Convention 








MONDAY EVENING, JULY 26. 
8:30—Get-Together at Hotel Me- 
Alpin. 
TUESDAY, JULY. 2/. 
9 a. m.—Registration. 
10:15—Address of welcome by Dr. 
Paul Klapper, Professor of Educa- 


tion. Address by President Schlieder. 
11-12:30—Conference, with paper by 
‘-s. Bruce S. Keator, presides State 
ouncil of New ‘The Or- 
ganist’s Duty to and to His 
C ommunity. 

2-4 p. m.—Joint conference 
Or Builders’ Association of 
ica, 

4:30—Recital by 
\. Baldwin. 

&—Recital (Stadium 

WEDNESDAY, 

9:30-10 a. m—E 
meeting, 

10-11—Business meeting. 

11-12:30—Conference, with paper by 
Nicola A. Montani on “Church Music 
and Secular Influences.” 

3:30 p. m.—Conference, with paper 
by James C. W arhurst on “Minister, 
Organist and Choir.’ 

4—Recital. 

8—Recital. 

THURSDAY, JULY 

10-11:30 a. m.—Picture Music 
onstration at Capitol Theater. 

12—Luncheon at Hotel McAlpin. 

2:30 p. m.—Special Pertormance, 
Allegro from Widor'’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Organ and Orchestra, Rivoli 
Theater, Firmin Swinnen, organist. 

4:30—Illustrated lecture by Clar- 
ence Dickinson, “The History of the 
Organ and Its Development.” 

8—Recital by Miss Alice R. 

FRIDAY, JULY 

9:30-11 a. m.—Conference, 
paper by Ernest M. Skinner. 

11-12:30—Business meeting. 

2-3:30 p. m.—Round Table confer- 
ence, Chester H. Beebe in charge. 

4—Recital by Frederic B. Stiven. 





Jersey, on 
Himacti 


with 
Amer- 


gan 
Professor Samuel 
Concert). 
JULY 28. 


—lexecutive committee 


Dem- 


Deal. 


with 


8—Recital by H. Chandler Gold- 
thwaite. 
Thirty-fourth street (our sasihaiea 


ters), in the evening for an informal 
get-together. It is very desirable to 
be present at the first session on 
Tuesday morning, as the best confer- 
ences are bound to occur at the start. 
To gain the full benefit of the con- 
vention, come before it starts, and 
remain until it closes. 

Write to Albert Reeves Norton that 
are coming. 

FREDERICK SCHLIEDER. 

Convention Recitalists. 

Most of the New York and Phila- 
delphia recitalists who are to play at 
the convention are well known to our 
members and the simple issuance of 
their program is sufficient to arouse a 
lively interest among lovers of organ 
music; however, some who are to 
play come from a greater distance and 
have not been heard by so many of 
our eastern people. 

H. Chandler Goldthwaite, who is to 
play Friday evening at the conven- 
tion, is organist at the Hennepin 
Avenue Methodist Church, Minne- 
apolis. 


Miss 


Alice R. Deal of Chicago, who 
is to give the Thursday evening re- 
cital, is at present organist and direc- 
tor of music at the First Presbyterian 


Church of Austin, Chicago. 
The recitalist for Friday afternoon 
will be Frederic B. Stiven, who has 


heen for some years one of the pro- 
fesSors of organ at the Oberlin Con- 
servatorv of Music. Mr. Stiven stud- 
ied in Europe with Widor and Guil- 
mant, having taken the last lesson 
Guilmant ever gave; and has given 
many recitals in the middle west and 
at the University of Toronto. Mr. 
Stiven is at present holding the po- 
sition of organist and director of 
music at Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland. 


| THE CONVENTION RECITALS 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN. 


Preiude in I flat, J. S. Bach. 

| Chorale Preludes, Johannes Brahms. 

| (a) My Inmost Heart Doth Yearn" 
| (No. 10). 

| (b) “A Rose Breaks into Bloom’ 
| (No. 8). 

| (a) Adagio (sixth Symphony), Charles 

Marie Widor. 


’ 
(Fifth Symphony), Widor. 
Prelude to “Parsifal,”” Richard Wagner. 
(a) Improvisation, Arthur Foote. 
(b) Finale (Suite in D. Op: 354), 


(b) Toccata 


Foote. 


“Hora Mystica,” Op. 132, No. 4, M. 
Ienrico Bossi. 
| Theme and Finale in’ A flat, Ludwig 
Thiele. 
The programs for the two recita’s on 


Wednesday, July 28, at 4 and & p. m., 
will consist of compositions by members 








of the American Organ Pk Club of 
Philadelphia, which is this * celebrat- 
ing its thirtieth anniversary. The pro- 
gram is subject to change, and the order 
of appearance has not been fina'ly ar- 
ranged. Most of the numbers will be 
Played by the composers. The programs 


will include: 

Piano, Organ and Strings— Variations, 
“Ariel, Frederick Sehlieder. Composer 
at piano. Henry 8S. Fry at the organ. 

Organ and Piano—"“Concerto Gregor- 
iano.”” Pietro A. Yon. S Wesley Sears 
at the organ. Uselma Clarke Smith at 


the piano. 
Festival Prelude, 

poser at the organ, 
Toecata (Restlessness"), 

Starke. 
Caprice, 


Fred S. Smith. Com- 
Frederick Ie. 


from Symphony No. 1, Starke. 





Composer at the organ. 

Concert Overture, Ro'tlo EF. Maitland. 
Composer at the organ. 

Scherzo, David D. Wood. Rollo F. 
Maitland at the organ. 

Concert Toccata, Stanley T. Reiff. S. 
Wesley Sears at the organ. 

“Prayer to St. Clement,” S. Wesley 
— Composer at the organ. 

Caprice, Frances McCollin. Miss Rena 
Gill at the organ. 

Siciliano, Henry S. Fry. 

Two Chorale Preludes, “Ruhet wohl, 


ihr Todtenbeine”’ and “Gott des Himmels 
und der Erden,’’ Fry. Composer at the 
organ 
MISS ALICE R. DEAL, 

Fantasie and Fugue in G minor, Bach. 

(a) Allegretto, Volkmann. 

(b) Andantino, Franck. 

(a) Finale, Opus 22, Piutti. 


(b) Humoresque, “ 
Yon. 

(c) Finale in A flat, 
(a) Gavotte, Martini, 
(b) “Chant du Soir,” 


L’Organo Primitivo,” 
Thiele. 


Bossi. 


(a) Funeral March and Seraphic 
Chant, Guilmant. 
(b) ‘Hail Columbia,’ Buck, 


FREDERIC B. STIVEN. 


Prelude and Fugue in LD major, Johann 
Sebastian Bach, 
Chorale No. 3, in A minor, Cesar 


Franck. 
Summer 
Lemare 


Sketches, Op. 75, Edwin H. 


morning steals upon the 


Melting the darkness.’’—Shakes- 
peare. 
“The Bee.” 
“There has been 
humming noise, 


heard a distant 


Like bees disturbed, and arming in 
their hives.”"’—Dryden. 
“Cuckoo.” 
“The plain song cuckoo gray, 
Whose notes full many a man doth 
mark, 
And dares not answer nay.’’— 
Shakespeare, 
“Twilight.” 
“The face of brightest heay'’n haa 
chang'd 
To er: ute ‘ful twilight.’’—Milton. 


“TS ivening. 


“The timely dew of sleep. 

Now falling with soft slumb’rous 

weight, inclines 

Our eyelids.’’—Milton. 
Scherzo in BE flat, Gaston Dethier 
“Lac Vert,’ from ‘“Tableaux de 

Voyage,” Vincent D'Indy. 

“Con Grazia,’ George W. Andrews. 
Allegro con fuoco, from Sixth Sonata, 


Guilmant. 


H. CHANDLER GOLDTHWAITE. 
Allegro (Concerto No. 6), Handel. 
Adagio (Sonata No. 3), Bach. 

Scherzo (Symphony No. 4). Widor. 

Chorale Prelude, Karg-Flert. 

Chorale, Fugue and Variation on a 
Christmas Carol, Pachelbel. 

“Chant du Mai,”’ Joseph Jongen. 

“Piece Heroique.”’ Cesar Franck. 

Chorale (“Symphony Romane’), Widor. 

Toceata in I) minor (dedicated to 
I vnnwood Farnam), H. Chandler Gold- 
thwaite. 


Alexandre 


Reginald L. McAll, 
Church of the Covenant, 
cently spent two days at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, where he at- 
tended the twentieth annual reunion of 
his class. 


organist of the 
New York, re- 





ito be 


NEW y JERSEY spatial DAY. 


states where are 
members (and 


Would that all our 
found N. A. O. 


| that includes nearly if not quite all of 


the forty-eight) might emulate the ex- 
ample of New Jersey; that there 


lmight be such thorough organization 
land such a multitude of workers, that 
| the pent-up enthusiasm existing at the 





year's work must have 
the form of a one-day 


close of the 
an outlet in 
convention, 
New Jersey’s fourth annual rally day, 
held in New Brunswick on May 29, 
Was, as its predecessors have been, a 
day looked forward to by many, and 
one not soon to be forgotten by those 
present. Perfect weather prevailed, 
and as the program of the day was 
io take place in beautiful Kirkpatrick 
Chapel of Rutgers College, it re- 
mained only for audiences, recitalists 
ind lecturers to gather in order that 
che enjoyment of the day might be 
‘omplete. 


At 10:45 the business meeting was 
‘alled to order by the state presi- 
dent, Mrs. Bruce S. Keator of As- 
bury Park. Reports were read by the 
yficers and chapter presidents. Mrs. 
Keator’s report, which briefly re- 
viewed the year’s work, mentioned 
the fact that six New Jersey mem- 
bers, including Clifford Demarest 


attended 
August. 
itunes 


(sent as a special igen 
the Pittsburgh convention 1 
Attention was called to the 

of two new chapters—the Central 
New Jersey, taking in the Trenton 
district, with Norman Landis as presi- 
dent, and the new Elizabeth chapter, 
the meeting for the organization of 
which was called by Miss Jane Whit- 


temore of Elizabeth. Mark Andrews 
was unanimously elected a_ special 
New Jersey delegate to the national 
convention, meeting in New York in 
July, and it was decided that New 
Jersey should have a special room at 
the Gukanadines hotel, where those 
sresent will register and receive 
badges, and where they may obtain 


information regarding the convention. 
It was announced that forty-seven 
new members had been added to the 
¥, A. O. membership in New Jersey 
alone since last May. 


At the 11:30 session papers were 
read by Lewis Odell and George 
Fischer, their subjects being ‘“‘Ad- 


American Organ Construc- 
tion and in American Organ Compo- 
sition and Publications.” Discussion 
following was led by National Presi- 


vances in 


dent Frederick Schlieder of New 
York. 
Luncheon was served at 1 o'clock, 


and Mark Andrews officiated as toast- 


master. Letters and greetings were 
read from a number unable to be 
present. Toasts were responded to as 
follows: “The N. A. O. and Our Na- 
tional President,” Paul Ambrose; 
“Our Guests,” Frederick Schlieder 


“Our Toastmaster,” H. D. McKinney; 
“The Diapason,” Clifford Demarest; 
“New Jersey,” Henry S. Fry; “My 
Experiences in France as a ‘Y’ 
Worker,” Miss Helen Besler. 

After the toasts, all participated in 
learning the New Jersey state song, 
conducted by Paul Ambrose, who 
wrote the music for the song. The 
words were written by Miss Helen 
desler. 

At 3:15 came one of the chief fea- 
tures of the day--an organ recital by 
T. Tertius Noble, organist and choir- 
master of St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York City. Mr. Noble played splen- 
didly. although some wished that he 
had included more bright numbers on 
his program. He was assisted by 
Miss Elizabeth Spencer, soprano, ac- 
companied on the piano by Mark An- 
drews. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of the day is due to Mrs. Keator and 
to Howard D. McKinney and_ his 
committee of New Brunswick. 

The rally day sessions were largely 
attended, many new Brunswick peo- 
ple being present. Those from out- 
of-town included the following from 
New Jersey cities: Dr. and Mrs. Kea- 
tor, Asbury Park; Mrs. Kate Eliza- 
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beth Fox, Morristown; Miss Jane 
Whittemore, Elizabeth; Paul Am- 
brose, Trenton; Mark Andrews, Mont- 
clair; Clifford Demarest, Tenafly; 
Norman Landis, Flemington; Arthur 
L. Titsworth, Plainfield; Frederick 
Egner, Orange; Miss Marie Williams, 
Frenchtown. Philadelphia was repre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Rollo F. 
Maitland and Henry S. Fry. From 
New York City there were Frederick 
Schlieder, Miles Martin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert S. Sammond, Mrs. Walter 
N. Waters, Edward K. Macrum, Al- 
bert Reeves Norton, John Doane, T. 
Tertius Noble and Louis R. Dressler. 





Special Convention Feature. 
The Allegro Vivace from Widor’s 
Fifth Symphony, arranged for organ 
and orchestra by Frank Stewart 
Adams, will be performed especially 
for the convention on Thursday, July 
29, at 2:30 by Professor Firmin Swin- 
nen—who wrote the pedal cadenza— 
and the Rivoli orchestra of fifty men. 
The musicians who heard this num- 
ber in May were enthusiastic about 
Professor Swinnen’s remarkable tech- 
nique and virtuosity, and the orchestra- 
tion, which added considerable color 
and made the climaxes decidedly so- 
norous. This achievement was due to 
the laudable desire of Dr. Riesenfeld 
to display the resources of the organ, 
both as a solo instrument and with 
the orchestra. Ordinarily the organ 
solo comes in “matins,” when there 
are few in the house, or at the end of 
the show, when there is much noise. 
It was therefore a gain in publicity 
for the organ when it was used neith 
er for postlude, nor prelude, nor of- 
fertory, but as a kind of “introit” or 
festival anthem. This number is a 
striking example of the work our 
large theaters are doing. 





Executive Committee Meeting. 

The monthly meeting of the execu- 
tive committee was held at 1 West 
Forty-eighth street, New York, June 
14. Those present were President 
Frederick Schlicder, Treasurer A. R. 
Norton, R. L. McAll, E. K. Macrum, 
John Doane, A. C. Weston and W. 
N. Waters. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. A 
discussion of convention plans fol- 
lowed, in the course of which it was 
announced that a stadium concert had 
been added to the convention pro- 
gram. The Hotel McAlpin was desig- 
nated as the down-town convention 
headquarters. The treasurer's report, 
showing a balance on hand of $127.10, 
was read x: approved. 

WALTER N. WATERS, 


Secretary. 





New Members. 
The following new members have 


been added since the last issue: 
KENTUCKY. 
Henry U. Goodwin, Louisville. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Cris WH. Edgerton, Roselle Park. 
Henry N. Gallaudet, Elizabeth. 
Miss A. Hooker, Elizabeth. 
Mark Howard, Linden. 
Leon Robinson, Elizabeth, 
Thomas Wilson, Elizabeth. 
NEW YORK. 
John Priest, New York City. 
Oscar E. Schminke, New York City. 
George W. Westerfield, New York City. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Miss Marie FE. Hickey, McKee’s Rocks. 





Pleasant Surprise. 

A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the N. A. O. which had not 
been regularly scheduled but which, 
nevertheless, was productive of a 
good social time was held amid the 
most delightful circumstances Wed- 
nesday evening, May 26, at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. J. Christopher 
Marks, New York City. The occa- 
sion was a conspiracy between Mrs. 
Marks and the members of the com- 
mittee, the result of the conspiracy 
being a complete surprise to the doc- 
tor. The “business” of the evening 
consisted of talking over old times 
and present times, this leading nat- 
urally to a discussion of the coming 
July convention and of the summer 
vacations to follow. Late in the eve- 
ning an appetizing supper was pro- 
vided by Mrs. Marks. 

Those who enjoyed the hospitality 
of the host and hostess were Fred- 
erick Schlieder, Richard Keys Biggs, 


Kate Elizabeth Fox, Frank S. Adams, 
Reginald L. McAll, Albert Reeves 
Norton, Herbert S. Sammond and 
Walter N. Waters. 

A set of variations for piano, organ and 
string quartet, entitled ‘‘Ariel,”’ by Fred- 
erick Schlieder, was written for and per- 
formed at a concert marking the celebra- 
tion of Syracuse University’s golden 


at the piano and Harry Vibbard at the 
organ, The program of this concert, a 


original compositions of the older grad- 


two works written by two of the leading 
professors, Dr. William Berwald and Dr. 
Adolph Fry. 


Under the directio n of Bauman Lowe, 


“Elijah’’ was given on May 11 in,St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Mr. Lowe, in addition to being choir- 
inaster of St. John’s Church, is organist 
and choirmaster of St. Bartholomew's 
episcopal Church, Brooklyn, and assist- 
ant conductor to Walter Damrosch of the 
Oratorio Society of New York. It was the 
New Jersey branch of that society, 
trained by Mr. Lowe for the recent fes- 
tival, which gave the oratorio in Eliza- 
beth, and his chorus of 150 voices was as- 
sisted by an ore menentts 1 of fifty. 

On Friday evening, Ma ay 28, ‘there was a 
choral concert in the high school audi- 
torium of Roselle Park, N. J. The chorus 
was directed by Cris H. Edgerton of 
Roselle Park, with Miss Jane Whittemore 
of Elizabeth at the pitno. The program 
was a miscellaneous one, consisting of 
oratorio and operatic selections as well 
as Simpler songs and ballads. 








After serving ten years as ; organist and 
nine years also as choir director of St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church, Newburgh, N. 
Y., Miss Carrie C, Hopper has resigned 
to become organist at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Beacon-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. In addition to a large 
chorus of adults Miss Hopper will direct 
a children’s choir which she has formed 
since taking the new position. 





Miss Lilian Carpe nter, organist of the 
Greene Avenue’ Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, who has been for a consider- 
able time also a resident of Brooklyn, 
has moved to New York City and has a 
studio at her home. At a recital given 
by the Stuyvesant Heights School of 
Music, Brooklyn, Miss Carpenter was the 
assisting artist and played the following 


organ numbers: Prelude, Dethier; Ro- 
mance, Rheinberger; Allegro Vivace, 
* Guilmant. 


Vierne; “Marche Religieuse 








A piano recital of unusual merit was 
given on Wednesday evening, June 2, at 
Chester H. Beebe’s Piano School, New 
York, by Mrs. Irma Horst-Correll. Mrs. 
Correll has been for a number of years 
a pupil of Mr. Beebe, who is organist of 
Janes M. EK. Church, Brooklyn. The pro- 
gram included the Chopin Sonata, Op. 58; 
numbers by Homer Bartlett and Liszt 
and an Etude composed by Mr. Beebe. 

Mrs. Trygve Lied, who formerly lived 
at Morris Plains, N. J., is now a resident 
of Upper Montclair, 


GIVES MUNICIPAL RECITALS. 


C. F. Hansen Plays for Shoppers and 
Clerks at Indianapolis. 

A series of noonday recitals under 
the auspices of the municipal author- 
ities has been given at Indian- 
apolis by Charles F. Hansen, the 
blind organist who presides over 
the organ of the Second Presby- 
terian Church. The recitals have 
been played at Christ Episcopal 
Church, near the downtown district, 
and have been well attended, espe- 
cially by shoppers and clerks from 
the large stores. The audiences grew 
with each recital and finally reached 
550. In June the recitals were given 
on Friday noon. All of them were 
played by Mr. Hansen except one, 
which was played by Miss Jeanette 
Vaughan, his pupil and reader. As 
examples of the programs those of 
June 4 and 18 may be given. They 
were as follows: 

June 4—Triumphal March in E flat, 
Guilmant; “Ave Maria,” Cherubini; 
“Sunday Morning on Glion,” Bendel; 
Nocturne, “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Mendelssohn; Bridal March. 
from “Rebekah,” Barnby; “June,” 
Tschaikowsky; “Under the Arbor,” 
Thome; Storm Fantasia, Lemmens. 
June 18—Overture to “William Tell.” 
Rossini; Song Without Words in G 
major, Mendelssohn; Andante from 
Symphony No. 5, Beethoven; “Chan- 
son Triste,” Tschaikowsky; Allegret- 
to in B minor, Guilmant; Processional 
March in A major, Guilmant; Waltz 
Movenient from “Sylvia,” Delibes: 
Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Wagner; 
“The Church at Last’ (Tone Poem), 
Charles F. Hansen, 





Alfred R. Boyce, John Doane, Mrs. 
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n | | JUBILEE Cc 


to Yon and Father Bourget. 
The diamond jubilee of the 
i f Chicago of the 


Mandelce was a pronounced success 
| musically as well as in other respects| in one week. On May 25, 1920, 
and the Fog roagcinsiig eae the manner | was again engaged by the original 
out re-| church for a recital, receiving a most 
J. E.| hearty welcome from the musicians 
superintendent of | and music lovers of the town, 
and on Pietro Yon, the prin- | were practically all present. Norris- 
Mr. Yon} town generally, and particularly 
| he ad an immense audience at the Ca-| organists, have been greatly benefited 
. June 9,| and inspired by these recitals. 
shen the other participants were Sig-| Yon, his playing, and his composi- 
4 i i i, George Du-] tions, have left a lasting impression 
William | on the community. 
Seminary 
choir, the priests’ choir and the mixed 
chorus of 150 voices. T 
did not seem to affect the attendance The annual recitals by pupils 
The concert program opened | Everett E. Truette of Boston 
Thiele, by} musical events of the first importance 
in that city and a good proof of the 
Yon then played Bossi’s} manner in which the best in 
minor prel-} music is being passed on by 
“Sonata| teachers as Mr. Truette. The twenty- 
second of these recitals was given at 
U the Eliot Church in Newton, June 10. 
“Fan-| The large four-manual Hutchings-Vo- 
y de la} tey organ was used and the list of 
~ Rava- offerings and performers was as fol- 


jubilee, June 10 to 14, with Mr. Schlieder | flected great ceed on eres ee 


notable affair, was made up entirely of | 


. . - cipal soloi f , i 
uates of the college of fine arts, including | pal soloist of the occasion. 


an excellent performance of Mendelssohn's | f 


The severe heat 


Huguelet at the 


fugue and his own 
By request he also played 
ino.” Other organ num- 
Yon included the 


gy lr soldiers and 
sailors of the recent war. 





Town Hears Yon Five Times. 

Pa., a town with a pop- 
ulation of 40,000, has had the privilege 
of gg Pietro A. Yon, 


veabia’ | on this paneer was “ada 





THE DIAPASON 


ONCERT SUCCESS. | formed by few contemporary organ- 
ists. The interest in this recital was 
| Event at Cathedral in Chicago Credit | keen, the audience seeming to realize 
the importance of having the oppor- 
Arch- | tunity to hear the composer play his 
Catholic | own works. At the close another 
e of the | church prevailed upon Mr. Yon 
Archbishop George W.| extend his visit in Norristown u 
enough to give a recital, making three 





Truette’s Pupils Are Heard. 








After] lows: 


“Y on 1 played his | Prelude and Fugue in A minor...... 3 
Rha ysody” in Miss Gertrude Ensign. 
al First Movement of Second Sonata.... 


Edward G. Mead. 


Milton A. Chandler. 
Last Movement of Second Sy en 
— a 








Miss Jeanette Hart Howe, 


casion of his first visit was so heart- eintussntiousk Ras tleawidees Guilmant 
felt that in November he was engaged 
to yd on two consecutive evenings, William F. Frank 





“Fantasia Dramatique’ Senet 
organ vir- Joseph K. Dustin, F. A. G. 
in five recitals since May 5, | Fantasie in E ee sdenaeaaa «Merkel 
4 : Miss Mildrec Partridge 
“Mr. Yon's reception on the oc- Last Movement of Fourth Sonata. 
“Miss Mildred M. Parkerton. 
Grand Choeur in G minor......... Hollins 
second First Movement of Second Sonata... 
up | Die ceca ee aa . Be srowski 
a feat | Charles D ‘Irwin. 
a teat) Concert Variations. ....... Bonnet 
per- | Mrs. Mabel Winslow Be nnett 





Improvisation 


REDERICK SCHLIEDER 


will conduct a Five Weeks’ course 
of daily drill (June 28-July 30) in 
Contrapuntal and Melodo- 
Harmonic Improvisation. 


Send a letter asking all about 1t. 


601 West 136th St. 


New York City 








SYKES 


Messrs. Sykes and O’Neil: 
who performed the CONCERTO GREGORIANO with organ and 
I predicted your success, and am most pleased with your 
Sincere congratulations! There are hundreds of 
musical audiences in America that would appreciate your artistic 








Ronald 


O’NEIL 


Pianist 
You are the FIRST IN THE WORLD 


PIETRO A. YON 


The recital referred to by Mr. Yon was played in Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Norristown, Pa., April 22, 1920, creating a profound 


For program and information regarding crgan-piano recitals, 
address G. E. Wierman, Penn Trust Bldg., Norristown, Pa. 








organ 


Offertoive im B fiat... ....0<csss< King Hall 
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which many of our prominent recitalists 


| might well take to heart, and that is 
y . . that a pregram of organ music ¢xeli- 
News from Philadelphia sively aud especially in = church sur- 
rounding Where the audience cannot 


limber up its feelings es well as its 
) The thirtieth museles in :pplause, should not much 
‘ OC exceed an hour in length, if at all, Mr 
in PinoeHer. Pall Goodwin's program occupied exactly 
on Monday. June 7 he ‘guest of honor fifty-eight minutes Most players would 
nan dohn ddoans of the Church of th have made the same program last a 
Incarnation, New York, who made an| /ittle longer, partly because Mr. Good- 

Ph : st : : * win took things at a good clip—a little 
extended address and was greeted voci- | ¢66 good a clip in one or two instances, 











fe rousl) ed the _ mbers ~ large Sed | if one might whisper it—and partly be- 
“4 the ine ric Saas ies Oe ube a antmae | cause the waits between numbe I hati 
i n i ! £ 2 {| reduced to their lowest terms. Playing, 

on. The report of the executive com- 7 a. he does, without notes, Mr. Goodwin 
mit ee. read by its ni harman, Henry 5- | has nothing to do but to pull and push 
Fry, showed continued active progress in | 4° fey stop-knobs, or to knock in or out 
recital WOrk Among those admitted to } the same number of false teeth, accord- 


} vershi as Wredericl Sohliie: { 
membership was Frederick Schlieder of | ing te the type of console, and he Is 





New York. Four other candidates wilt | ready for the next. Personally we feel 
oe ex amined this month 7 | that the pause between movements that 

‘he election of officers resulted as fol- | yo ourselves make is just about right, 
lows: President, Dr. John Mck. Ward and that too short a pause is suggestive 
Vice-president, Henry S. Fry; secretary. | of indecent haste; but too long a pause 


ee Ha t a ee oe eau: is much worse than too short a one, or 

s SS ney Poe ee ot Ren, than No paube ot all. Air. \Good- 

Cirectors, Rollo F. Maitland, Prederick | \in's intermissions were about right. We 
C. Warhurst and Harry S21 introduce tl 

tl sake of filling space 


ie discourse about them large- 


e musk Ori ot he evenin 
was furnished by Eric Haltenorth, violin 
ist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, who, 
with Uselma C. Smith as accompanist 
played the Sonata in [2 flat by Bach 

i magnificent, artistic and masterly per- | 
mance of a litthe-known work. Salvos | 
of applause greeted the artists as the | 
result of their efforts The Misses War- 
hurst, soprano and contralto, sang tw 

operalic selections with vigor and assur 


Che program opened with the rathea 
dreary ‘Piece Heroique” of Cesar 
Franck, but things soon got under way, 
and the Passacaglia by Middelschulte 
Was a revelation of the performer's best 
party manners—a_ frightfully difficult 
thing to play, it gallivanted up = and 
down the keyboard with the most de- 
lightful insouciance The high water 
mark of the recital, artistically, was his 
playing of the prelude to “L’Enfant 





ance t the iccompaniment ft their | 
saber Sainae Cc RA CHIISEE, pe |} Prodigue’’ by Debussy. The fact that 
Many of the musieal elite of the city, | We heve heard this title soberly trans- 

: oo 5 , ' P qeusin hd ¢ 
and delegates from Moorestown, Wil- | oes ge Rg sic mgs cloth, - 
mington, Merchantville, Norristown, | U¥Wt0) as 1e Prodigious Infant” could 
Camden and New York, were in attend- | Det raise a smile during the perform- 
ance fhe humorous part of the even: | @mce. Which is saying a good deal, as 
Was supplied by Warhurst, Fry, TP. oC | there are few things short of friendship 
: | which we would not cheerfully sacrifice 


Miller and John Doane, who contributed | > . 
a poem. | for a good joke However, in this num- 
Further events are planned in the fall | ber Mr, Goodwin came as near intensity 
as anywhere in the recital, and his 
artistry gave a good account of itself. 


to continue the celebration. 
Of Mr. Goodwin's own numbers “The 


Twice during this season has the club } 
ween the guest of the Wanamaker store 


The last time was on June 3. when the] Sparkling Fountain’ was perhaps” the 
program as played by Mr. Courboin was | best received, although the appropriate- 
composed entirely by the club’s member- | ness of the title is not obvious. Certain- 
hip | ly if a fountain at all, it is a husky one, 

June 3 Mr. Courboin and the compos- such a one as Oscar Wilde suggested 
ers represented on his program were | When he said that Niagara Falls was all 


entertained at dinner at the Musical Art| very well, but it would have been. still 
Club. Among those present were Charles | more remarkable if the water had run 
M. Courboin, Alexander Russell, Russell | the other way. 
K. Miller, Henry S. Fry, Stanley Addicks, The program in full was as follows: 
Perey C. Miller, Stanley T. Reiff, Philip | “Piece Heroique,” Franek; “Soeur 
H. Goepp, Edward Hardy Nicholas | Monique,’’ Couperin; Toccata, Demereaux; 
Doutty and John Mck. Ward, | Fugue on an Old Folk Song, Bach; Pas- 
sacaglia, D minor, Middelschulte; “An 
Hugo Goodwin of Chicago gave an]! Egyptian Croon,” Traditional; “Hope,” 
organ recital at St. Clement’s Chureh, | Yon: “In Olden Times,” Goodwin; Canon, 


Philadelphia, May 25, under the auspices | B minor, Schumann: Prelude, ‘Prodigal 
of the American Organ Players’ Club, | Son,’ Debussy; “The Sparkling Foun- 
as one of the features of the club's] tain,’’ Goodwin; Andante (Gothic Sym- 
thirtieth anniversary He is therefore | phony), Widor; “Carnival Passes,’ Good- 
the latest addition to the list of dis- win; Andante (String Quartet), Debussy; 
tinguished guest organists who have ex- Finale, A flat, Thiele 

hibited their wares here under the pro _ 

tecting Wing and on the responsibility of The degree of Deetor of Music has 
this club, which has done so much to been granted by Miihlenberg College to 
promote appreciation and knowledge ot Harry A. Matthews. <A group of Dr. 


the best in organ-playing, not only in| Matthews’ pupils gave him a_ compli- 
Philadelphia, but wherever its influence | mentary dinner at the Art Club and 

is felt. | presented a lamp as an additional token 
Mr. Goodwin has learned a_ lesson} of esteem. 














Company 


SOME CHURCHES USING OUR MAKE ORGAN 
First Baptist Church, Oklahoma City . 4 Manual and Echo 


Christ Church Cathedral, Louisville, Ky..4  “ navn Ongse 
First Baptist Church, St. Joseph, Mo. . . 
First Church of Christ Scientist, Toledo, O. 
First Christian Church, Lexington, Ky. 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill... . 
St. John’s Evang. Prot., Evansville, Ind. ; 
First Swedish Lutheran Church, Moline III. 
First Congregational Church, Moline, Ill. 3 - 


—FACTORY, ROCK ISLAND, ILL.— 


and Echo 
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= Builders of Church, Chapel and Direct Tracker, Tracker Pneumatic 
Concert Organs or Tubular Pneumatic Actions 


TREU PIPE ORGAN CO. 
ORGANS REBUILT 
Blair Ave. and Mullanphy St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








JAMES ROBERT GILLETTE 


MUNICIPAL ORGANIST ORGANIST ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 


Under Concert Direction: A. J. LORENZ, Box 443 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 














A Primer of 
ORGAN REGISTRATION 


By 
GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


A volume of The Music Students Library 


Price $1.50 postpaid 


A compact and comprehensive treatise on a neglected branch 


of the organist’s art, issued in convenient pocket size. 


The author, who is well-known as an organist, composer and 
teacher, has carefully explained those things which confuse 
and bewilder every organ student and has produced a work 


which will relieve 
drudgery. 


che busy teacher of much needless 


A novel feature of the book is the unique “Interlocking 
Dictionary of Organ Stops.’’ Not only is given the usual 
data as to tone and pitch of every stop found in American 
organs, but there is also furnished a list of possible substi- 
tutes by which the desired stop may be imitated. This will 
place the treatise in a class by itself. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
8-{0-{2 East 34th St., New York 


ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 




















The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower 





IS KNOWN ALL OVER THIS LAND 


Over four-thousand equipments in use. 
Churches bave found that it is economy to use the Zephyr. 
Its quiet running makes it prorninent. 
It is made entirely out of metal, and is not affected by heat, 


cold or dampness. 


SEND FOR BOOK 
The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 
The Zephyr Organ Blower Sales 
aha, Neb., 8 Farnam St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 821 Collins Ave. 
New Ulm, Minn.,Vogelpoh! & Sons. 

















The MARR & COLTON Co. 


INCORPORATED 


WARSAW, N. Y. 


BUILDERS OF 


High Class Modern Organs 


FOR CHURCHES, HOMES, THEATRES 


“Quality First” 
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, him by the organ builder through the | 
| crescendo pedal. 

Again, in the orchestra as with the or- 

fan, each instrument or stop must be 

| added at the right moment (or accent) of 

the bar. This is even of more importance 


Edwin H. Lemare 
versus . “ar organ Ag in the orchestra, as in 
the latter they can always be added 
The Crescendo Pedal | pianissimo and with little notice, but in 
| the they come out with the same 


organ 
power as “voiced.” It is impossible 
ind I state this without fear of contra- 
Penna ‘ diction—so to work a crescendo pedal 

As his friends know, Edwin H. Le- | for such an effect as to avoid the various 
mare is the foe of the crescendo ped- | Steps hgh ye on by these means coming 
: ; eC ~ aE AGP bal ee out on the wrong accents of the bar, or 
al, In-the ‘San Francisco municipal | cen in between sustained nates, whicn 
organ over which he presides he has | is worse. In other words, in a properly 
disconnected it and retuses to have it | — ermaconte on an organ, one 
: es os . Pa. | Ought never to be conscious of the sud- 
used. A week or EWO ago the Da den “blurting’ out of any particular stop. 
cific Coast Musical Review, a San! and it ought to be the endeavor of any 
Francisco musical weekly, inter- serious student to avoid this. 
viewed Mr. Lemare on the subject and 
the following interesting interroga- | 
tory was the result: 

() Can such a contrivance be of ar- 
tistic value to the player? | 
d To answer this question allow me 
to ask another which may make the sub- 
ject at issue more clear—what artistic 
result could a painter obtain from his 
canvas if his pallet were nothing but an | 
automatie machine and he had no in- | 
dividual choice of the various colors, but 
was compelled to place them on his can- | 
Vas or erase same in a certain specified 
order? By the use of such a contrivance 
would not all the individuality or inspira- 
tion of the artist be lost? } 

Q. On what occasion, then, might a } 
erescendo pedal be useful? 

A. When, and only when, there is a 
certain passage to play where a sudden 
adding of stops is necessary, and hands 
ind feet may be occupied in rapid pas- 
sages. But even then—with plenty of 
pistons suitably placed under the man- 
uals—there is no real need for it. Take, | 
for instance, the exposition organ in the | 
Auditorium. There are eight pistons un- | 
der each manual—making forty pistons 
in all; also fourteen combination pedals, | 
a sforzando pedal, great to pedal revers- | 
ible, ete., making in all sixty-two means | 
of control. <All of these are adjustable | 
instantly at the keyboard—or even while | } 
one is playing. What is the need of a Soe he o- 
crescendo pedal in this organ? The| BONNET SAILS FOR FRANCE 
principal reason why I have for so many csiepaotinntii | 
years condemned it is on account of its say | 
accessibility and ease of use to the det- Leaves New York June 22 and will 
riment of an otherwise musical crescendo Pass Summer in Paris. 
or diminuendo as the particular piece - . - ren 7 
may demand. Let us take, for instance, Joseph Bonnet, in company with | 
the symphony orchestra—the ideal inter- | Don Mocquereau, the Gregorian au- 
preter of all that is beat and finest in| thority, sailed on June 22, on the Leo- 
Pet awe yrgtiave fad # Bee | poldina of the French line, for Paris 
Tschaikowsky had they not been permit- | Where he will spend his summer, and 
ted to add to, or take from, their score resume his duties at St. Eustache. An 

effort is being made to induce him 











DR. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. 








[Host of American Guild of Organists at 
Oberlin.) 








You will eventually pay the price for 
the TURBINE ORGOBLO because 
it is the most scientifically designed, 
the most dependable, the quietest, the 
most economical and the most ex- 
tensively used organ blower. 





OVER 12,000 EQUIPMENTS 
IN USE 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 


Organ Power Dept. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


(Winners of the Highest Awards at Jamestown and 
Panama Expositions) 


SPECIAL ORGOBLO JUNIOR 
FOR REED AND STUDENT 
ORGANS. 


Branch Offices at 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, and 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 








every instrument as they so wished—and, 

he it said. never in any previously speci- P . 

fied order? But this is what happens| to return to America for next season. | 
where the crescendo pedal is used—be it} This cannot be decided until after he 
in chureh, concert hall or picture show— reaches Paris. Mr. Bonnet is plan- 





and the organ recital becomes wearisome A ) ee 
<tereotyped and monotonous, and it will | NINg to work on new compositions 
he no wonder if the true music lover loses | which he has sketched during his 
interest in the organ as an artistie solo b : : a ae: = 
. SV in and hope 

instrument. I often fear that the “king . ] " “ap Pages and hopes to finish 
of instruments,” if played by such me-]| Much of this work before fall. 
chanical means, will soon be relegated to i Ee a 
the — of an ae mT Mrs. Ward Is Recovering. 

Q. s a crescendo pedal of any help to “ F 2 
on cama Mrs. Katherine Howard Ward, or- 

A. [ cannot conceive of any serious} ganist of the First Methodist Church 
student relying on it, as the whole charm | of Evanston and one of the best- 
in organ playing is in the individuality of | known woman organists of Chicago, 
the player; but it is doubtless of help : 2 aber > . , as 
to the sinateur For instance: Some] 1S recovering from an operation per- 
vears ago I designed a fine organ for| formed early in June. For a_ time 
= = oo rr pacing bay Rite — Mrs. Ward’s condition was critical, | 

c “ as ave = ‘i s 4 é ° 

ph lta apie phallic ata Ny la Sih cht A but she rallied to such an extent that | 


this ‘aid to ignorance” be not included ! } 
in the specification; but when | went to| she was able to leave the hospital for 


pac a — on _, ee | her home this week, and is making 
and to authorize payment for same to] coyaia: : : ,, K 
the organ builders, found that the build- | splendid progress. Mrs. Ward will 
er had been induced to connect a cres- | not, however, be able to resume her 
cendo pedal. The committee explained | church duties before September. 

to me that their organist—who had of- 
fered her services gratis—was a fine vio- 
linist, but did not understand the stops 


in the organ and it was therefore neces- | es , 
sary for her to have the crescendo pedal! 

This doubtless is one of the reasons why | re ou In ing? 
it is placed in so many organs as nart 


ef the equipment. Jt is a case of 
touch the button and we do the rest.” 








of rebuilding or adding 


The charm of musie is in a true and new stops to your organ 
loving interpretation of same and, above | 
all, in the soulful individuality of the | as | 
plaver. If it were not for the latter, | ALLOW US TO 


there would be no difference between a 
Paderewski, Bauer or a Grainger. They 
all have their different ideas of interpre- 
tation on the delicate keys of a_ piano. 


It is the same with the organ in the way | BEMAN OR AN 

of selecting tone-colors (or stops), phras- | e 
ing. ete.; but there can be no individual P 7 
tene-coloring (the real charm of organ “Builders of Pipe Organs Since 1854 


plaving) if the organist only uses the BINGHAMTON, N. Y 
p Ete Be 


stops previously selected and. fixed for | 


ESTIMATE 


MUSIC RENTED} 


Cantatas, Oratorios, Opera Scores and Orchestrations of all description 
supplied for any length of time, at a fraction 
of cost to 


Choral Societies, Choirs, Schools and Orchestral Organizations. Send 
for list and circular showing plan and terms 
of rental rates. 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, Inc. 


64 East Van Buren Street CHICAGO 
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PIPE ORGAN PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 
ALWAYS SATISFY 


Write for Prices on 


Cathedral Chimes 
Glockenspiel 

Celestes 

Reveille Tubes 

Xylophones 

Marimbas 
Marimba-Xylophones 
Cathedral Chime Electric Actions 
Xylophone Electric Actions 
Tubular Tower Chimes 
Organ Relays, etc., etc. 








J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


Deagan Building 4211 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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America's Contribution 
to Art of Organ Building 
By sneer Me. SKINNER 


Address at Convention of American 
Guild of Organists June 22. 











Cf ail 
among 
those who are 
organ. Organ 


people I enjoy myself most 
musicians, and especially among 
devoting themselves to the 
builders and players have 
and ought to have an identity of ideals 
and a common interest in making the 
most of a great art. 
When speaking 
casionally hear the 
from. the 


client I oc- 
ion: “Il am 
: and not 


with a 
expre 
organi 








speaking ts, ! 
from the builder's, standpoint. JI find 
myself out of sympathy with this dis- 


tinction I do not recognize or see the 
necessity for it 1 am not here because 
of or to reconcile any such divergence of 
point of view. I would rather 


den of motive and 





aims or 


dit Ss, ane an igrecment in a 
purpose I would like to define the com 
mon purpose of which | speak as a de- 
termination to make good musi¢ 

2t us consider the matter a little his- 
torically. We are living in a significant 
da) We are pioneers in a period of 
transition. The advent of electricity has 
‘completely revolutionized the organ, me- 
chanically and tonally It is inevitable 
that it will do as much for organ playing 
This is obviously so, since its two ele- 
ments, technique and tone color, are al- 
most completely reorganized. 








As is inevitable in any progress, we 
have doubters and pessimists, both as to 
builders and players. People are apt to 
forget that a tradition is nothing but a 
stale precedent Gluck, in all his sim- 
plicitv as we hear it, was called a revo- 
lutionist His successors Were in turn 
characterized in the same way and we 
are still at it with Richard Strauss and 
Debussy So Barker with his pneumatic 


lever had to go to France for recognition. 
England produced the swell-box. The 
last to take it up was Germany. Rhein- 
berger refused to have anything to do 
with the swell-box. France today cannot 
be interested in the electric action be- 
cause first attempts were disastrous fail- 
ures and the ancient tracker-;neumatic 
and the ventil system are still in vogue. 
The Gregorian music in the French 
church, with its sanctuary choir and its 
antiphonal response from the great gal- 
lery organ, as improvised by the French 
organist, is in my belief the most impres- 
sive church music to be heard anywhere 
in the world, but its character does not 
depend upon detailed effects or a speedy 
action. The dignity of the mass effects, 
the acoustical advantages contributed by 
the great buildings, would be wholly ab- 
sent in an inferior edifice, which fact in 
no way diminishes the quality of the ef- 
fect or the musical achievement. 

England produced the swell-box, but 
the method of control was awkward and 
cumbersome, The chorus reed developed 
by Willis was a great and permanent ac- 
complishment, and to England 
the credit of first breaking away from 
the antiquated tracker action, both by 
the Barker pneumatic and by the tubular 
action. A Frenchman invented the tubu- 
lar idea, but the English developed it. 
The English also developed a most ad- 
mirable form of console, including the 
Wesley Willis concave and radiating 
pedal board 








What, then, is America’s contribution 
to the art of organ building? I ask your 


statements I am 
good reason for 


eareful attention to th 
to make, and I have a 
making this request. 
When a man composes a piece of music 
his name goes on every copy that is pub- 
lished, and it is his, and, good or bad, 
his is the credit. A contribution to the 
art of organ building does not bear its 
iuthor’s name. If he says nothing in par- 
ticular, he soon sees it claimed by 
another, usually an emigrant: so by and 
by these statements come to be matters 
of current belief, and are published in 
works on the organ, and the real producers 
of valuable contributions to the organ 
may be forever deprived of the credit for 
their work. No one considers an author 
or composer unethical who protests in- 
fringement of copyright. so I have ven- 
tured to see a perfect analogy in the 
crude stealing of other men's ideas by the 
type of builder who hails from overseas 
originator of every- 











and claims to be the 
thing new. 
Als 


find a remarkable degree of 

: on the part of those who 
write works on the organ. They are prone 
to give one man credit for work done by 
another. The most widely circulated work 
on the organ published in years was writ- 
ten by a man who claimed everything 





that had been done in our time. but he 
got a friend to pose as its author, and 
the signature of authorship is a fraud. 


These men, by weight of their reiterated 
statements, and the thickness of their 
books, are soon looked upon as authori- 
ties on the subject of organ building. If 
anyone desires to become an authority 
m the art of organ building, I know of 
no greater disqualification than to be a 
huilder or a player. 

_ France occupies a high historical posi- 
tion with regard to the organ. England 


occupies a similar one. The period of 
transition through which we are just 
passing has given the United States the 


opportunity to make for herself as great a 
position in the art of organ building as 
any nation ever heid. I believe she has 
earned it and, so far as I am able, I in- 
tend to see that she gets it. I have a very 
good reason for doing this. The organ 
can never again be advanced as it has 
been during the thirty years just passed 
This is the last call. 
particulars 


Now for a few concerning 


| Perhaps the 


sail JULY 4 


\merica’s contributions to the modern 

The electric action as made in America 
is wholly American. I do not mean that 
there are no good actions elsewhere. But 
| do say that America has_ the oldest 
perfected electric action and Americ: 
produced the first successful and reliable 
electric action that was ever put together. 
America produced, I believe, the  bal- 
anced swell. | know America produced 
the first and I believe the only successful 
electric swells. 

America produced the individual valve 
wind chest, which we have come to re- 
gard as indispensable, inasmuch as the 
clumsy, sticking slides are eliminated and 
replaced by the silence and instant opera- 


tion of the modern American chest, which 
gives every pipe an independent wind 
supply. America also produced the cen- 


trifugeal organ blower. As far as 1 know 





George S. Hutchings was the pioneer in 
this. The employment of the centrifugal 
blower is almost universal in America, 


The type of adjustable combination ac- 
tion most used in America was germin- 
ated by a Frenchman, partly developed by 
in American, very much refined and fur- 
> developed by a Canadian, and com- 
pleted by an American, who gave an in- 
| pneumatic to each combination. 

The early electric actions were unsuc- 
cessful because too much dependence was 
placed upon electricity alone. The amount 











of force exerted by the electro-magnet 
in a wWell-designed organ action bears 
about the same proportion to the total 
power of its pneumatics as the lifting 
power of an elevator bears to the effort 
| required to start and stop it. The suc- 
cessful action combines electricity and 
tir power in a remarkable degree. 

I re rd an absolutely silent action as 
the last remaining step to be accom- 





plished mechanically. It is no slight task 
to achieve absolute silence in an action 
operating on a high wind pressure at the 


speed required by the modern organist. 
I say “modern organist’’ because, how- 
ever great the organist of a former gen- 


eration may have been, we know that the 
mechanical hindrances of his day would 
stand in the way of his exceeding or equal- 
ing the best men of our time. If you 
doubt that, it is well to remember that 
the leaders of any day are measured by 
comparison with their contemporaries. 
phonograph will change this 
may be com- 
one, I think 


ind the artists of our age 
pared with those of a future 
it would be interesting to hear records of 
the playing of Liszt or Paganini, and to 
compare them with the performances of 
Rosenthal and Heifetz. 





I think, all things, considered, the organ 
builders have been fairly prompt in ap- 
propriating the electric current and 
adapting it to their own particular pur- 
poses. 

What shall | say of what America has 
| done for organ tone? I think I may justly 
say that she has done about as she want- 
ed to. America produced the first dia- 


belongs | 


| Philadelphia in 1876. 


pason that would balance the Willis reed. 
She has reproduced every one of the or- 
chestral wood winds and the reed 
is we know it. The foreign reed 
is made of metal and its tone is thin and 
of small account. Practically all of the 
very soft stops we like so much are of 
American origin and practice. 

I think America has imparted to the 
organ much of the temperamental quali- 
ties peculiar to the violin. 





happy to say that the 
scheme of using one rank of pipes in fif- 
teen different places is imported. We 
once deplored this scheme in the cabinet 
organ which had two sets of reeds and a 
row of shiny knobs extending across the 
entire width of the instrument except for 
the small space reserved for the fac- 
simile of a gold medal awarded to its 
builder at the centennial exposition in 


I am _ very 


take issue with this ex- 
will approve or kill it on 
optimist. We are 
first qualification 


no longer 
pedient. Time 
its merits. [| am an 
all optimists. It is the 
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musical universe. Let us 


the sun in the 
Or- 


see how we can work up an eclipse. 
chestral color comprises — standardized 


resource with the 


‘The largest possible 
Unless one has 


smallest possib le means,” 


heen a builder, one would searcely credit: | ; | : 4 
the amount of schemes and innovations | symphonic instruments, The composer 
with which he is bombarded. Early in | knows his colors. Suppose for our pur- 

imagine an orchestra in which 


| my career | discovered that the 


only es- | poses we 


cent off 





cape from chaos was to crystallize a }all the instruments are 50 per 

practice and stick to it. One can afford | color. a would you like to be the con- 
to be opinionated if backed “. substan- | ductor? How will the composer invent 
| tial judges. But why is it that the opin- | effects to ¢ give them permanence with un- 
| jon you go after is so much sounder than | known voices How would any two or- 
that which comes after you? Again, why | chestras ever reflect the composer s 
| is a thing better or worse ie ause some | thought or parallel each other? They 

Bach had a set of chimes | could never do so, The opera and or- 


li 
| For whom do we 


| spend 


| their 


| to be 


| held by 


| forts to please the 


; commonly 


of a musician. [| used to worry a lot 
about transcriptions, because so many 
good men were against them. Well. | am | 
yider now, and I very clearly why 
they were disapproved. But I still be- 


lieve in them. A certain man high in my 
regard persistently disdained the use of 
inything not written for the organ. He 
played a wretched instrument with no 
warmth or color. He moved to another 
which had everything modern. He soon 
saw my point of view and I could see 
that he was right in both instances. 

I believe in the public as a 
the right track. Who first recognized 
the great masters? Certainly not the 
critics. 
over. 
the publie the psychology. 
scriptions are played, the 
the holes in the 


When tran- 
organist sees 
orchestral score, but the 


public does not; so what the public de- 
cides is our justification, one way or the | 
other, 

What will enable builder and player to 
contribute to our common interest in the 
making of good music? Well, I hate to 
lisqualify myself, but the soundest pos- 
sible foundation I know of is a broad 


guide to | 


The critics tag along after it's all | 
The critics hear the machinery and | 


musicianship. All questions musical and | 


mechanical must find their solution in 
what they actually contribute to the me- 
chanical control or the musical resources 
of the organ, after they are stripped of 
all possible commercial influence or pride 
of invention, 

A broad musicianship for the 
meéeans exactly what the 
For the organ builder it means an inti- 
mate acquaintance with tone both of or- 
van pipes and of orchestral instruments, 
and to have heard sufficient music of the 
right kind to have developed a_ reliable 
capacity for knowing which of two tones 
is the worse. This will enable him to 
select the other one. Perpetual vigilance 
is the price of achievement. 

Personally I take refuge from seductive 
novelty and plausibility in the slogan: 


organist 
words imply. 


| one says so? 


put on his pedal organ. A dean of the -hestral work would then be as ambiguous 


American Guild of Oganists would never |as the organ composition, a 
have dared to do it without resigning As time goes on | believe organ yuild- 
first. Yet the musical value of these | ing will crystallize into a common form, 


its units are as definite in 
|identity as the symphonic instruments, 
!The composer can then employ his color 
-s that | to make the picture he wants and the 
R , organist can recreate it exactly as the 
composer intended. The same latitude 
for interpretation would remain to the 
organist as to the orchestral conductor. 


chimes is not affected in the slightest | in which all 
degree by anything that might be said by 
either of these gentlemen. 

A prominent Boston organist sé 
“the orchestral color introduced in the 
modern organ, however true to type, Is 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl.” Yet I tind 


the public and the organists demanding ’ : inks the conductor is cramped 
it, and | am at my wit’s end sometimes | N© one thinks ul pb 


because his registration is not ad libitum. 
to know what to choose, and because l tow he would be criticised if he ventured 











have chosen what pleased the client, to give the clarinet part to the English 
have won the name of being down on | ion and the latter to the clarinet! 1] 
mixtures it J had ee —! lbeheve we would gain much by giving 
French horn and a_ mixture | shoul cere fan composer a voice in the SHAE Sen Se 
tainly choose the French horn. It would of his own inventions, and it is in this 
please more people. |direction that the future will carry our 

| successors Broadly speaking, neither 


1 wonder if you think less of me because 
ay frankly, “Il want to please the pub- 
Let me say a word on this point. 
play’? Obviously to 
public. Remember 
who speak of the 


composer nor organist now has a voice 
in the character of his medium 

Would that I might live in a day when 
the organ is as scientifically exact, in all 
its elements, as is the orchestra! [ am 
| sure that player and builder would unite 





empty seats if not the 
that the same critics 








public as groundlings are the ones who eel hy te Seber rd 
rail at Wagner and Mahler. In the latter |%0, this end if they could but see its 
ise, precisely the same. Do we per | effect on organ music and its public, in a 
"ASC, - é . 4 > eos gS eR Side , P rillagve 
hs ips study piano five years and the organ | time when every city, town and village 
five more, two of which are abroad, and | has its concert hall organ and corpora- 


in development | tion organist. 


pe rhaps five more 
of individuality, and expect the public to | 
keep right along with us, and to find | 
chief pleasure in the hearing of 
those cela which are the backbones | 
of our training? It will not happen this | 
way because the classics are too little 
of psychology and too much of the me- 
chanical, however great in polyphony. 
The duty of the musician is to create 
that which makes for recreation, uplift 
restfulness, entertainment. I hold this 
no mean office. It is a point of view 
every public functionary who de- 
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sires an audience, It is coming more and 
more to be held worthy of our best ef- 
public worthily. 
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standard- 
something 
hasten 


I have spoken in the past of 
ization, but 1 quit because 
told me that he who would unduly 
the processes of evolution was more or | 
, and J didn’t want to qual- | 
ify, but that was some time ago, and now 
Il am going to speak of it again. It is 
agreed that the orchestra is 














MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


Unexcelled in any detail, they 
possess a distinctive individuality. 
sacked by forty years of experi- 
ence, during which time we have 
built over three thousand — in- 
struments—a manufacutring plant 
of huge dimensions, thoroughly 
equipped, a large force of trained 
specialists and a definite guarantee, 
they have gained an enviable rep- 
utation throughout the entire mu- 
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“THE BEST ORGAN JOURNAL.” 











pa t tl I’ost 
May 
\ ’ pondent writes in from 
New C as to “which is’ the 
! tan magazine.” The best 
organ journal in this country is the 
‘Diapason,’ published in Chicago. 


it is prepared and published pri- 
marily for church organists, and 
while it is unquestionably a_ trade 
paper, still there is enough news 
in it to please choir directors and 
chureh singers. It is free from the 
and bukim, the pish-posh 
characterize some 
Occasion- 


hokum 
and piffle that 
English organ journals, 
ally there is some of the silly ‘‘up- 
lift’ nonsense; the “how-to-better- 
our-profession” stuff that creeps 
into every trade journal, but in the 
main it is sane and progressive, 
and it certainly aims to print the 
organ news Every son of Jubal 
should subscribe for this monthly. 
! have forgotten the price, but it is 


dirt cheap 

















In an endeavor to give as much 
space as possible to an account of the 
convention of the American Guild of 
Organists and the publication of as 
many as pessible of the papers read 
at that convention, we are compelled 
to omit a considerable amount of oth- 
er news matter, printing of which ts 
deferred. One of the articles held 
over is that of Dr. Harold W. Thomp- 
son on the works of Clarence Dickin- 
son, which is a splendid essay on 
which Dr. Thompson, whose month- 
ly contributions are attracting more 
and more attention, spent a great deal 
of time and vesearch. We would 
gladly enlarge our paper still further 
and give our reade é more than they 
new receive, and in larger type, were 
that possible or feasible in the pres- 
ent situation, when the specter of a 
lack of paper confronts every pub- 
lisher from issue to issue 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 

Now that the months of exce SSIVE 
heat. with their lagging church servi 
ces, are here, the organisty who is 
wideawake is preparing Mis mind and 
his repertory for the coming season 
Man does not live by in- 
progress 


of activity. 
trospection alone: to make 
the active mind must have association 
with the minds of others. There must 
be a communion of souls ‘n any pro 
fession to keep the rust and the moths 
away. And there is no better pre- 
ventive of corrosion than attendance 
upon a convention of organists such 
as that which was held at Oberlin. 
Ohio, late in June and the one to be 
held in New York City toward the 
close of this month 

The National Association of Or- 
ganists has rendered service to the 


profession which alone strongly jus- 
tifies its existence through the intro- 
duction to this country of an annual 
convention. The programs at these 
yearly gatherings have been rich in 
what all of us need—recitals by splen- 
did artists and addresses and discus- 








a 


sions that are an unquestioned benefit 
to all who participate or listen. Every 
doubting organist who has ever gone 
to one of these conventions has gone 
again whenever he could do so. 

We could name several of the shin- 
ing lights among American organ vir 
tuosos who received their introduction 
to the great body of organists through 
the means of these N. A. O. conven- 
tions. 

\ great supplementary event is the 
meeting of the Organ Builders’ Asso- 
ciation simultaneously with that of 
the organists, as it brings the two 
together as nothing else could do. 

Latterly the American Guild of Or- 
ganists has held excellent meetings 
once in two years, and the one just 
closed at Oberlin was a pronounced 
success. 

The organist who misses these 
he is - + hear and is not vet- 
mut of his opportuni 


SOC 


musician 


DISLIKES STORM FANTASIAS. 


Melrose, Mass., May 31, 1920 Kditor of 
The Diapason: In the interest of the best 
t can be got out of organ recitals, I 
uld like to write a word concerning 








“Storm Fantasias." Just what is a Storm 
Fantasia? I have heard several of these 
roaring, rasping and undignified “pieces.” 


All L could get out of them was a soft 
beginning, usually with the strains of 
Annie Laurie with a vox humana and 
chime effect, thence a jump to “Largo,” 
and then growing into more lurid strains 
with a dynamite effect in the pedals, until 
finally the height of the “storm” is 
reached and the player does what = is 
ecuivalent to lying down and rolling upon 
the pedal board, making a most “‘thunder- 
ous” racket. Then the sounds die in the 
distance and we hear everything from 





the ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus’ to “How Are 
You Going to Keep ‘Em Down on. the 
Farm?” Then bells again 

There is one thing to be said about a 
“Storm Fantasia,” and that is, that no 


composer or nation may feel slighted, 
because they are all in it 

I once heard a man say that a “Storm 
Fantasia” and a “crime” Were synony- 
mous, After having heard several | am 
inclined to regard him with favor, as we 
agree perfectly. 

Stop and think what we are leading 
the people to. Is that classed as music? 
Take a child to a recital who does not 
know anything about music. He hears 
the “Storm” and to him that is the ideal 
of musical art. It unquestionably cheap- 
ens taste and appreciation, and I for once 
and all should like to see them all put 
into their graves with no chances of a 
rebirth. 

Very truly yo 
W. SCOTT GOL ‘DE HWAITE. 


AGREES “WITH. MR. DORR. 


Chicago, June 6, 192 0.—Editor of The 
Ibiapason: I want to tell you how much [ 
enjoyed reading Mr. Dorr’s article in the 
last issue of The Diapason. For several 
years I have used a similar scheme in the 
work at St. Paul's. 

In connection with the learning of sig- 
natures, sight reading, ete.. we spend a 
little time now and then in analysis of 
the music, so the boys are able to pick 
out a sequence and recognize simple 
modulations. Then the blackboard is 
called into use and simple melodies and 
countermelodies are “invented,” using 
home-made rules and sticking pretty close 
to harmonies of thirds and sixths. 

I, and | suppose all choirmasters, are 
handicapped in the work by the archaic 
methods used in teaching music in the 
schoo I find that the boys have a 
hazy idea that C is ‘do’ and_ their 
knowledge stops right there. In addition, 
the tessitura of the songs used must lie 
very low from the “wild” tales that the 
boys bring me of being compelled to sing 
many notes below ‘‘c.’ 

Mr. Dorr is quite right in his methods. 
I hope that the majority of choirmasters 
follow along these lines. It saves the 
leader much of the rote singing with its 
attendant problems when boys read music 
instead of having to have the “tune” lit- 
erally “pounded” into their heads. 
that you would get some others’ ideas 
on this subject, as I am quite sure that 
they would be most interesting to many 
of your readers. Cordially, 

A. J. STROHM. 








J. Warren Andrews of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, 
is having a busy summer, which in- 
cludes work at New York, Lakewood 
and Point Pleasant, N. J... where 
summer classes have been formed es- 
pecially to give short courses for or- 
ganists. At the same time Mr. An- 
drews is snatching a little rest at his 
farm home at Silverton, N. J. He at- 
tended the convention at Oberlin and 
afterward visited his daughter, Mrs. 
H. I.. Fisher, at Akron, Ohio. 

Watkin Resigns as Organist. 

Will A. Watkin, head of the Will A. 
Watkin Company, Dallas, Tex., has 
tendered his resignation as choirmas- 
ter and organist of the First Baptist 
Church after serving in those positions 
ior over thirty years. 





‘a meeting of the M. T. N. A. 
) not mention his name, for he has de- 








The F ree Lance 


By HAMILTON C. MACDOUGALL 











An interesting hymn-tune by the 
Philadelphia organist, Dr. John McE. 
Ward, suggests an inquiry why our 
organists do not write more hymn- 
tunes, or if written, why so few of 
them are printed? I presume every 
Episcopal organist has written at one 
time or another a “Pro” or “Re,” but 
these seldom get far away from the 
composer's own organ loft. The non- 
liturgical organist has little use for 
original tunes; since he is confined to 
their congregational use, and must 
use the hymnal in the pews. 


The word “Episcopal” turns my 
thoughts to “The New Hymnal” for 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
index of composers gives a few names 
of present-day organists who are also 
hymn-tune composers: | note Walter 
Henry Hall (seven tunes), Edward 
Horsman, J. A. Jeffery, P. C. Lutkin 
(who has nearly a score of tunes—I 
am citing from memory—in the 
“Methodist Hymnal,” of which he 
was editor some years ago), Lewis 
Redner, Leopold Stokowski, H. J. 
Storer, G. E. Stubbs (all these are 
represented by a single tune apiece). 
In the whole hymn-book, taking all 
the American tunes and including 
worthies like Webb and Lowell Ma- 
son, about 12 per cent of the tunes 
are made by Americans. 


We all know tunes like Whit- 
ney's “The Son of God Goes Forth 
to War,” or his much better tune to 

‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,’ 
or Cutler’s tune to “The Son of God 
Goes Forth to War,” known to all 
the young people of the present day, 
or H. J. Storer’s stirring tune to "I 
Heard the Sound of Voices,” to say 
nothing of tunes like LeJeune’s “Jeru- 
salem, the Golden,” a lively, rhyth- 
mical tune quite appropriate for 
youthful legs and spirits. It would 
be interesting to know how much the 
popularity of tunes like these and 
Jeffery’s “Ancient of Days” has net- 
ted the authors in cold cash. I fancy 
that with the English non-copyright 
tunes like those by Barnby, Dykes, 
Stainer, Sullivan and Smart to draw 
from, publishers who are looking for 
profit will not be inclined to commis- 
sion American organists to write new 
tunes. 


But the whole question has by no 
means been stated. Do congregations 
like new tunes? They do not: they 
want to sing and to continue to sing 
the tune which has been “wedded to 
the words.” We must admit that it 
would be clearly impossible to sing 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
to any other tune than that by Lowell 
Mason; all kinds of hymnals from 
those of the revival type to those like 
the English Hymnal use the Ameri- 
can tune. 


Is it not about time for us to wake 
up to the fact that if lasting power is 
the proof of merit Lowell Mason's 
tunes (or at least those that are in 
use now) are of conspicuous value? 

There is need for a life of Lowell 
Mason: I understand that his nephew, 
Harry Mason of the Mason & Ham- 
‘in Piano Company, is writing one. 
Lowell Mason had an important part 
‘n the early development of music in 
this country. I remember hearing a 
well-known New York musician make 
some contemptuous remarks about 
Lowell Mason and his hymn-tunes in 
I will 


parted this life. He was answered by 
E. M. Bowman in an indignant and 
impassioned speech, pointing out the 
wholesome influence Mason had on 
music, and how much poorer music 
in the United States would now be 
if it had not been for the stimulus 
given by him. 


In reading the specifications in 
The Diapason IT always look to see 
if, in the list of stops of a good- 
sized three-manual organ, there is a 
soft stopped diapason on the great. 
Such a stop is of unusual helpfulness 


| in 
| 
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in accompanying solo stops on the 
swell or choir, or for “thumbing” if 
one uses the vox humana or a soft 
orchestral oboe on the swell for a 
solo stop. Many organs have a me- 
lodia or gross flote or doppel fléte 
on the great, but these are usually too 
full for use in the directions | have 
pointed out. Many years ago I had 
a very soft stopped diapason added to 
the great organ in Wellesley Chapel, 
and | have patted myself on the back 
many times since then for my wis- 
dom. 

Praises Emmanuel Choir’s. Work. 

When Mrs. Runkel and I, returning 
from New York, stopped in Chicago 
and met again William Ripley Dorr, 
the enthusiastic choirmaster of Em- 
manuel Choir, La Grange, Hl, we 
were delighted to receive an invita- 
tion to a concert by his choir in the 
parish house on June 5. But after 
hearing his sixty-odd men and boys 
our delight turned to respect for and 
admiration of their ability. Every 
vood choir has attack and release and 
these qualities were strongly mani- 
fest, but the dynamics and nuances, 
intelligently and artistically done, so 
often lacking in the work of choirs 
considered good, were so delightfully 
in evidence that it makes Emmanuel 
Choir stand alone; in fact, some 
much-heralded choirs in New York 
City will need to look to their laurels 
if they wish to do as excellent work. 
Furthermore, their smoothness, cor- 
rect intonation and harmonic sureness 
in their a capella work are long to 
be remembered. Mr. Dorr’s Emman- 
uel Choir certainly shows great evi- 
dence of choral intelligence and mus- 
ical sense. 

KENNET E. RUNKEL. 
Seles Made by C. ‘Ss. ‘Losh. 

C, Seibert Losh reports the sale of 
two three-manual organs during the 
last month, at Union Hill, N. J., and 
Nashville, Tena. His advertising in 
The Diapason was directly responsi- 
ble in one of the cases at least. Mr. 
Losh is kind enough to suggest that 
we say this. In offering his services 
to purchasers as advisory expert he is 
keeping pace with the times as it has 
come to pass that the competition 1s 
no longer among the builders to sell 
an instrument but rather among the 
purchasers to secure e arly delivery of 
a superior instrument. It is conceiv- 
able that a person thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the technical construc- 
tion of an organ and with the special 
advantages which each instrument 
has, might serve both the builder and 
the buyer to their advantage 








THE ORGAN MAN. 

The writer will state as briefly as pos- 
sible his views in regard to our present 
conditions, that seem to undermine our 
growth and development as an industry. 
We must sooner or later come to the con- 
clusion that where no seed is planted 
nothing can grow. Our chief ailments 
are lack of skilled organ builders, lack of 
harmony and lack of guidance, which 
makes us lack in knowledge and further 
proeress. 

But, looking forward toward our better- 
ment as thorough organ men and as an 
industry as a whole, considering our 
work an art and not a job, I wish to 
Dlace before one and all concerned a 
few suggestions as to what might lead us 
into a new era. This is only a start and 
may evoke many a good suggestion and 
bring the organ men and the industry 
of our country to a higher level. 

| suggest that we be classified and 
treated according to merits, as an_ in- 
centive for everybody to learn more about 
the business and become every dav a 
better man. I suggest that we should in 
due time reach a point where a board of 
experienced and unprejudiced examiners 
would classify us upon the knowledge of 
the cardinal points of organ building into 
four classes: Master mechanic, mechanic, 
iunior mechanic and apprentice, and be 
justifiably rated according to ability and 
knowledge. 

I suggest that in every citv where there 
is an organ plant or enough men in our 
tine to form a charter, those men come 
to an understanding as to the primary 
means of associating themselves in a 
“unit.” If that body of men happened 
to be in. say. Toledo, Ohio, we may call 
it “Toledo unit.”’. Men of various units 
could get together, give a dance for a 
fund, or a bazaar, and possibly your own 
employers may help the good cause along. 
It means sacrifice to do such work. Then 
we can hold conventions and elect officers 
the same as the O. B. A and A. G. O. 
and we'll be in co-operation with the 
rest of those concerned in the production 
of organ music. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the publie will appreciate your 
full value then. The writer suggests that 
as a whole we be known as “The Organ 
Men's Amalgamation.” 

Fraternally vours, 
FRED W. MELULER, 
427 St. James Place, Chicago. 
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TWO AUSTINS FOR COLUMBUS. ae 


FO} | 
Three-Manual Instrument as Memor-/ LQUIS R. FLINT | 


ial to Wife of Judge Sowers. 


Elisha Fowler, representative of the ° - : 
ace Yh om ——, — : — Organist Kimball voicers—and thev include three of the 
days in Columbus recently and closec : : ’ . . Ae remap hersnigan els 
.two contracts, one for a three-manual KANSAS CITY, MO. most notable ; men Ol the time—al e salaried 
i - Paul’s Episcopal ve ge — Recitals . . . . . Instruction men. There is no piece-work voicing in Kim- 

2 pe for < anual for St. . 2 : 
ee eo ball organs, nor are any pipes voiced ahead for 


Paul's M. E, Church. NEWMAN THEATRE 
Judge Daniel H. Sowers gives the “*Fineat Theatre in America” 
three-manual organ in memory of his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| stock. 

wife. It is to be voiced like the Aus- | Kimball pipes are all they should be. Heavy 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








tin organ in the Mormon Tabernacle ; é ; 
in Salt Lake City. The specification THOMAS MOSS metal diapasons running down into open wood 


es Toes: or diaphonic basses. Full-bodied tibias prod- 


q GREAT ORGAN, Director of Music Whitworth College P . y : 
ee as Organist and Director Ist Presbyterian ucing the purest foundation tone. Character- 
ta th Church. Director Orpheus Club ‘sin baitoind Raiae. Oink tle wlilds 1 
Guana BNiKe (ped. ext.), S ft 8b nate. ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION istic hardwe OC utes. ure tin v10 ms | mutec 
cae te. Ree Address 1823 2nd Ave., SPOKANE, WASH. and open), violas, cellos and basses. True or- 


*Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 


eke aiabilin’'s fret Gee chestral wood wind and smooth or fiery chorus 
as their purpose demands, voiced on 


Cathedral Chimes (in choir box). 20 reeds ‘ ‘ 
bells. : : 
——— CLARENCE DICKINSON pressures that allow proper weight and curv- 











“*Enclosed in choir box. ~ 

Liebich Coe 1 RoAD CONCERT ORGANIST ature to the tongues—reed work that stands 
ae Y 4 Bhat re rs att el Organist and Director Brick Church, ° : 

tar fae 8, ho Temple Beth-El, Union Theo- in tone and tune. 

Viole POuchoutrs 8 ft. 73 pipes logical Seminary. 

Soe Getceeet She ae tine 412 Fifth Ave., New York The perfected Kimball windchest never cyph- 
Acoline, 8 ft. 73 pipes. ers or goes silent. Each pipe stands over its 





Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 


Miageotet, 2 #t.. 61, pipes. — own valve and percussion chamber, speaking 
ornopean, S ft... 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. with a quality and precision impossible under 
Vox Humana (special chest and trem- 4 4 ¢ s ‘ 





oe ee less favorable conditions. Stop and key ac- 
Cee Dinnaee hee en St. James’ Episcopal Church tion alike are instantaneous in response, flex- 
Dulelana. § ft, 73 pipes” Genes ible and dependable. The wind is steady under 
rahe dle Py gee any test, and yet provision is made for effect- 





Flute d'Amour, 4 ft.. 73 pipes 


Clarinet, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. iwe tre : 
French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. FRANK VAN DUSEN h A f l Ive U1 emolos. 
Celestial Harp, 61 notes. ] hea he 


The Kimball console, open or roll top, straight 











¥ lant : 

ine: “a PEDAL ORGAN. Instructor Organ and Piano . ids b : ; 

fo P ogg enon tnt ley gg American Conservatory or unit type, is in advance of anything previous- 

Lieblich Gedeckt (from Sweli), 16 ft. 32 Kimball Hall, Chicago ly produced. 
ee ORGAN RECITALS — LECTURES 

Clarence a an illus- | W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY i a 
trated lecture on the “Development } 
of the Organ as an Instrument,” at HENRY F, ANDERSON | KIMBALL HALL Established 1857 CHICAGO 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass, F. A. G. O. | 


May 2, and also played a recital on Organist Emmanuel Church 
the college organ. On Thursday even 


ing of the week previous he gave the Cleveland, Ohio 


opening recital on the new organ in RECITALS INSTRUCTION ~ ~ * oe ene 
the Presbyterian church of Ruther- A Raman aaaaaaaaae 
ford, Sy PHEHEE SH HFEHEFEFHSEEHFEFHEF HOS 


ett EDWIN STANLEY SEDER 
F, 

















American A. G. 0. . 
" ™ Concert Organist 
lano Wire ee Congregational Church, Oak Park 
W. U. School of Music, Evanston 
Head Organ Department, 
“PERFECTED” “CROWN” Cosmopolitan School, Chicago 


Address: Oak Park, Il. 





Highest acoustic excellence dating 


back to the days of Jonas Chickering. 
Took prize over whole world at Paris, EVERETT E. TRUETTE 





1900. For generations the standard, MUS. BAC., A.G. O. 
and used on the greatest number CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER 
of pianos in the world 200 pupils holding positions in various parts 


of the country. 
Candidates prepared for the A. G. O. Exams. 


ipe Or gan 218 Tremont St., Boston. 
Wire 
Modern organ mechanism is of wire. Round RALPH H. BRIGHAM 


and flat wire, springs; wire rope; reinforcing 








wire; electrical wires, such as Americore rubber- 

covered for conveyance of current; magnet wire, CONCERT and THEATRE 
silk-insulated, for releasing wind to pipes; ORGANIST 

paraffined cotton-insulated, for connecting Restate Renteentten 


keyboards with stop action; console cables 

“American Piano Wire and Pipe Organ News,’ Organist at Strand Theatre, New York City 

“Wood and the Piono Builders’ Art,” also 
oPtano Tone Building’’'—sent free 








eres ofr, daceseieEnetneer steep CHAS. A. SHELDON, JR. 
City Organist—Atlanta, Ga. 
oO ist Choi t 
American Steel & Wire piortgnist Cheirmaster 
Company Jewish Temple 





Acoustic Department 
208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
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ORGAN—COMPOSITION 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 
EORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH, F. A 

ewe ey . Organist and Director St. John’s Eplpspel Chureh, 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Mount Zion coro Temple, | Scottish Rite 
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802 Pittsburg Building - PAUL, MINN. 
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Illinois Chapter. 

Officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee of the chapter and past 
wardens gathered at the City Club on 
the evening of June 3 in honor of 
Albert Cotsworth. It was a surprise 
to Mr. Cotsworth that had been ar- 

anged and for a moment he was taken 

Ter 


ff his feet as h entered the 





] " lo] - 
room and beheld a 


large as it was, 
small part of his host ot Chicago or- 
ganist friends. Dean Norton called 
upon all of those present in their turn 





company 





represel nted only a | 


~~ 


ORGAN IN FAVOR AT FARGO. 
Music Club Gives Interesting Recitals 
During the Season. 

The Fargo Music Club, ot Fargo, N. 
D., is a progressive organization of 
sixty musicians, The work of the club 
is divided into five departments—re- 
search, voice, piano, orchestral and 
pipe organ. Each year’s program in- 
cludes at least two organ recitals, 
which have wide appeal. They are 
given at the First Congregational 
Church, and a feature of one recently 
played, which attracted special ad- 
miration, was the use of organ and 
piano in Rubinstein’s “Kamennoi 
Ostrow” and the “Pastorale” of Guil- 


mant. As played by Mrs. Otto Danek 
and Mrs. F. M. Cleveland, at piano 
and organ, respectively, beauty and 


dwelt in every note. 


majesty 
Miss Clara Pollock, 


At this concert 


who is chairman of the pipe organ 
} section ol the club played the organ 
solo, “Grand Choeur,” Kinder. Miss 


| odist Church of 


and they paid tribute to the devotion | 


of Mr. Cotsworth to the work of the 
chapter and to the esteem in which 
he is held not only as an organist, but 
as a critic and musical writer. The 
tenor of all the utterances was such as 
to prove that on one point the organ- 
ists of Chicago show entire unanimity. 
Reminiscences were exchanged until a 
late hour. 

Mr. Cotsworth has just retired as 
treasurer of the Illinois chapter and 
as chairman of the program commit- 


tee. In both positions he has made 
a splendid record. His work on the 
program committee has extended 


through several years and is one of 
the brightest pages in the history ot 
the chapter. Upon his own urgent re- 
quest he was relieved from these ac- 


tivities for the guild in the coming 
year. aoe 
Southern California. 
For its thirty-eighth recital, given 


at St. Paul's Pro-cathedral in Los An- 
geles June 7, the chapter adopted a 
new plan and began to advertise three 
weeks in advance of the recital. The 
consequence was a packed church. 
The program was played splendidly. 
Ernest Douglas, the well-known or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the pro- 
cathedral, played compositions of his 
own as the prelude and the postlude, 
using a “Prelude and Allegro quasi 
Fantasy” as the first and the Finale 
from his Suite for Organ and Orches- 
tra for the latter. John A. Bettin, 
organist of the Church of our Saviour 
at San Gabriel, played a group which 
included: “Preludio e Fuga,” Bim- 
boni: Prelude in F and Cantilene in 
\ flat, Wolstenholme; Scherzo from 
Sonata in C minor, Andrews; Toc- 
cata, Mailly. Albert Tufts of the 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist, 
played as follows: Prologue, Webbe; 
Prelude, A minor, Bach: Berceuse in 
F (Meditation), Tufts: Toccata in C, 
d'Evry. The choir of St. Paul's sang 
Clough-Leighter’s “Rejoice in the 
Day” as the offertory. 

The chapter’s annual picnic is to be 
held with the Musicians’ Club. 


Texas Chapter. 

Members of this chapter participat- 
ed in a recital at the Ross Avenue 
Baptist Church of Dallas, of which 
\. D. Owens is organist and director, 
on May 31. Six organists played 
groups of pieces as follows: 

Miss Grace Switzer—Suite in F 
(Preludio, Sarabande, Gavotte), Co- 
relli; Intermezzo (From “Storm King” 
Symphony), Clarence Dickinson: 


“Romance Sans Paroles,” Joseph 
Bonnet. 

Miss Martha Rhea Little—Spring 
Song, Jores: Scherzo in G minor, 
Macfarlane; Prologue (From Suite), 
James H. Rogers. 

ged Alice Knox Fergusson—Con- 
cert Caprice, Kreiser; March in E 
flat major (From Suite for Organ), 
James H. Rogers. 

Miss Katherine Hammons—"Jubi- 


Andantino in 
Gavotte, Ghys. 
Grove—Andante 


late Deo,” Silver: 
flat, Batiste; 
David E. 


Canta- 


bile, Tschaikowsky: Cantilene, Mail- 
ly: Festival Postlude, Seiferts. 

Miss Georgie Elizabeth Dowell— 
“In Summer,” Stebbins: “L’Arle- 
quin,” Nevin; “Morning” (From 
Suite). Bonnet, 


Pollock is organist of the First Meth 
Fargo and is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Fargo Conserva- 
tory. She studied last year with Percy 
Grainger, during his summer term at 
the Chicago Musical College, and is 


an organist and pianist of enviable 
reputation. Miss Hazel Smith, for- 
merly organist of the First Presby- 


terian Church of Fargo, played Rach- 
maninoff's “Melodie” in I: with fine ef- 
fect. The ‘cello and organ number, 
“Romanza,” by Brewer, was beauti- 
fully played by Miss Vivian More and 
her mother, Mrs. H. E. More. The 
latter is head of the music department 
of the Agricultural College and is a 
gifted musician, 

Other numbers in this particular re- 
cital were: “Snow,” Elgar, sung by a 
sextet, and a soprano solo, “O Sa- 
viour, Hear Me,” Gluck, by Mrs. E. R. 
Wright. Dr. Beard, pastor of the 
church, was obliged to be out of the 
city, and an address on “Music” was 
read by his daughter, Marguerite, also 
a member of the faculty of Fargo Con- 
servatory. Mrs. Cleveland holds the 


post of organist at Dr. Beard’s 
church, and her playing is no small 
factor in the success of each week’s 
services. 


The organ section of the Fargo Mu- 
sic Club has itself to thank for much 
broadening of taste and of education 
on the part of the public. Nearly all 
its members preside at the organs of 
the leading churches, with the result 
that Fargo is up to the times in the 
matter of organ music appreciz ition. 





Win Conservatory Prizes. 

Frank Van Dusen of the organ de- 
partment of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, in Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago, had a graduating class of ten 
pupils in June and the work they did 
was such as to reflect great credit 
upon Mr. Van Dusen’s ability and 
conscientious teaching. The first 
prize, a gold medal, awarded for the 
best organ playing in the class, was 


won by Miss Emily Roberts of Lan- 
caster, Wis. The second prize was 
won by Miss Radie Britain of Amaril- 
lo, Texas. The third went to Miss 
Paula Janton of Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Roberts will be the assistant 


of Mr. Van Dusen at the conservatory 
next year. Miss Britain will teach at 
Clarendon College, Clarendon, Texas, 
and Miss Janton has been engaged by 
the music department of the National 
Park Seminary at Forest Glen, Md. 
Mr. Van Dusen’s organ class _ this 
year has included a number of organ- 
ists from cities outside Chicago who 
have come to Chicago regularly to 
continue their studies. 





If you want the best 
insist upon 
having a 
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Built by 
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BUILDING LARGE ORGAN 
FOR GEORGE HENRY DAY 


ADDITION FOR WILMINGTON 


Moller Factory Constructing Four- 
Manual, with Special Chapel 
Division, to Be Placed in 
Enlarged Edifice. 


George Henry Day, F. A. G. O., 
organist and choirmaster of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church at Wilmington, 
Del., is looking forward to the com- 
pletion of the extensive remodeling 
and enlargement of the plant of this 
church, especially as an important 
part of the reconstruction is the addi- 
tion of a four-manual organ, with a 
special chapel division. The work is 
to be completed by Christmas. The 
organ is under construction at the fac- 
tory of M. P. Moller. Mr. Day drew 
up the specifications, which are as 
follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
(45-inch wind pressure.) 


1. Bourdon, 16 ft., 61 pipes 
2. First Open Diapason, § ft., 61 pipes. 
3. Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 


pipes, 
4. Gross Flute (solo), 8 ft., 73 notes, 
5. Gross Gamba (solo), 8 ft., 73 notes. 
6. Gemshorn, & ft., 738 pipes. 

i. Principal (from No. 3), 4 ft... 61 


8. Wald Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
%. Trumpet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
10. Chimes (from solo), 20 notes. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
(5-inch wind > 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
2, Diapason Phonon, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
3. Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes, 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pi 
Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 
3. Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 78 pipes, 
Harmonic Flute, 1 ft., 73 pipes. 





. Violina, 4 ft., 3 pipes. 
| Flageolet, 2 it. 61 pipes. 
Dolee Cornet, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 


. Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 

Oboe (from No. 21), 8 ft., 73 notes. 

3. Clarion (from No. 21), 4 ft., 73 notes 

24. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

25. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 

(5-inch wind pressure.) 
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26. English Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
27. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

2s. Unda Maris, & ft., 61 pipes. 

29. Concert Flute, 8 ft., 85 pipes. 

30. Flute Celeste, 8 ft.., 61 pipes. 

31. Orchestral Flute (No. 29), 4 ft., 73 


notes, 
32. Piecolo (from No, 29), 2 ft., 61 notes. 
33. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
34. Concert Harp, 4 ft., 61 bars. 
35. Concert Harp Sub., 8 ft., 49 notes. 


ECHO ANTIPHONAL ORGAN. 
(3-inch wind pressure.) 
36. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
37. Quintadena, 8 ft.. 61 pipes. 
SOLO ORGAN. 
(15-inch wind press 
38. Stentorphone, & ft., 
39. Gross Flute, § ft., 
40. Gross Gamba, 8 ft., 
41. Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
42, Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
43. Cor Anglais, & ft., 61 pipes. 
14. Cathedral Chimes. 20° bells. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
5. Resultant (No. 46), 32 ft., 
16. Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Bourdon (Great), 16 ft., 32 notes, 
18. Lieblich (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
%, Octave (No. 46), 8 ft., 32 notes. 
50. Bass Flute (No. 47), 8 ft., 32 notes. 
51. Cello (Nos. 40 and 41), 8 ft., 32 notes. 
52. Tuba Profunda, 16 ft., 12 pipes (32 





73 pipes. 
73 pipes. 
73 pipes. 


32 notes. 





53. Fagotto (No. 21), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

54. Tuba Mirabilis, S ft.. 32 notes. 

The chapel division, taken from the 
swell of the main organ, will be play- 
able from a special console with sep- 
arate blower, generator and swell 
shades. Its stops are to be: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

1. Diapason Phonon, § ft. 

2, Stopped Diapason, & ft. 

3. Salicional, & ft. 

4, Harmonic Flute, 4 ft. 

SWELL ORGAN, 


5. Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft. 
6. Viole Celeste, 8 ft. 


Flute, 4 ft. 
8. Oboe, 8 ft. 


PEDAL ORGAN. 
. Bourdon, 16 ft. 

10. Flute, 8 ft. 

There is to be a unit reed of ninety- 
seven pipes in the swell (fagotto, oboe 
and clarion) and a unit flute in the 
choir (concert flute, orchestra! flute 
and piccolo). On the great the octave 
is derived from the second open dia- 
pason. By borrowing the gross flute 
and gamba from the solo, it is possi- 
ble to use these important stops with 
all great combini ations. 





The Quiet Organ Blower 


KINETIC 








a le BE 






ditions, and 


every day. 
kept in the lead 
handsome 


Kinetics will be 
postal for 


Drop us a 
and cost for 


regarding proper size 


41 Park Row—New York 


At the close ef business on June 15th 
\ there were 558 unfilled orders for Kinetic 
«) Blowers on our 
were from 39 States and from every sec- 
tion of the country- 
ic still leads the world as the f 
Organ Blowing Equipment. 

During the 
June 15th there were shipped 95 Kinetic Blowers, 


this in spite of the freight congestion at all 
points, and express and freight embargoes in 
every section. We were able to do this only by 


keeping constantly in touch with shipping con- 
by taking 
sible means for making shipments. 
conditions are 
for making prompt deliveries are getting better 


us they have 


Kinetic 
a Kinetie to supply your organ. 


KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 


Baltimore Ave. and 60th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


books; these orders 
—proving that Kinet- 
favorite in 


period from May 15th to 


advantage of every 
Fortunately, 


opportunities 


pos- 


improving, and our 


always been 


booklet Write us for information 


15 Exchange St.—Boston, Mass. 








PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


Over 700 pupils studying in April, 
partment directed by William H. Oetting and Charles N. 
Boyd. Special facilities for organ and church music students. 

4259 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Valuable Advice for Theater Players, Set- 
tings for Photo Dramas, Reviews 
of New Music, Etc. 





By WESLEY RAY BURROUGHS 











{Queries pertaining to this line of a 
modern organist’s work may be addressed 
to Mr. Burroughs, care of The Diapason, 
Chicago, or 594 Garson avenue, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Letters received by the 15th 
of the month will be answered in the 
succeeding issue.] 


A GUIDE FOR PICTURE PLAYERS. 

We have received a copy the book 
“The Musical Accompaniment of Moving 
Pictures, by FE. Lang and G. West 
which is published by the Boston Music 
Company. This book the first of its 
kind to attempt to deal with this sub- 
ject, a new art. which is described in 
the introduction as “unlimited in its as- 
pects.” The authors assert there must 
be intelligence, quick perception, realiza- 
tion of dramatic values and, tinally and 
most important of all, resourcefulness. 
Indeed, they might have written a chap- 
ter on this one quality alone, including. 
aus it does, memorizing certain standard 
and familiar pieces in all lines; the art 
of obtaining the correct registration, al- 
though the organ be a small one, and of 
being able to think quickly of the right 
thing to do in an emergency. They claim 
rightly that musical training most 
important. Most theater organists lack 
a knowledge of even elementary harmony, 
a subject of the greatest value to them. 

The first chapter deals with ‘Mental 


of 





is 


Is 


Alertness.”’ We quote: “The player 
should size up his audience. Hardly two 


theaters in any place cater to exactly the 


same crowd. What ‘goes’ in one house 
‘falls flat’ in another.’” This is a fact 


which players who have been in different 
cities know to be true. The next state- 
ment that brings our cordial approval is 
that “his knowledge of the pieture must 


enable him to anticipate.’ We wish te 
emphasize this. We have been in large 
“movies’’ where the leader or organist 


would, in order to finish a piece, drag it 
over a title cue into a different style of 
action. This is a bad practice. Far bet- 
ter to anticipate. even to beginning ;: 
niece on the fadeout of the precedin: 
scene An illustration of this ocecurrec 
in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde" Glohr 
sarrymore-Varamount film). When Hyde 
entered the low den of vice we had beer 
plaving a mvsterious dramatic number 
with three rather subdued repeated notes 
as he knocked for admittance As the 
door opened we gsradually onened — the 
swell, and changed into a bright. lively 
number to illustrate the boisterousnes: 
of the piace. Then as Gina. the girl whom 
he has cast off. anvrosches, we changed 
to a few measures of heavy dramati- 
value, and when he ascended the stairs 
to the Chinese don went into a charac- 
teristic Chinese theme To have earr 
anv one number hevond the vsychologica’ 
moment would have been to mar th 
svnchronv, and it is also evident tha 
swiftly changing seenes of this natur 
are best interpreted bv the organist 
sinee he can do it smoothlv. whereas th: 
orchestra cannot. Therefore we renea‘ 
thet anticipation should be cultivated. 

















The authors designate a keen sense of 
humor as being nece rv on comedies 
and also that a player study his film. We 
suppose they mean that screenings of a 
feature for the musicians are a neces. 
sitv. We believe this is the only satis- 
factory wav a correct program can. be 


laid out. We know of a vlayer who never 
attended the screening of the features, se- 
lected his music in a hit-or-miss fashien 


and when asked what he was going to 
nlay. said: “Oh, I'm going to grab a 
of stuff and churn rivht through 


bunch 
it!’ Needless to say his playing soundeée 
iike a veritable hodge-nodge of messiness 

That memorizing is the surest way the 
nilayer can keep himself always ready 
for emergencies and ain security and 
ease is the rext valuahle neint made. Re- 
flecting on the theatrical value of a film. 
they say ‘‘that the situation becomes so 
intense that nothing but a moment of 
silence can give actual realization to the 
svectators.”’ This and the remarks on 
local color are well timed. 

In the same paragraph the state- 
ment that ‘the sneed with which the 
action progresses will influence the tempo 
of the music.” wish this could be 
duly impressed on managers. The fact 
that if a theater is filled the operator 
receives orders to “speed up” the film. 
so that the seats may be emptied and a 


is 









new crowd brought in makes it difficult 
always to follow this. We know the 
authors mean that the swiftness with 


which the story is developed should in- 
fluence the tempo of the music, but when 
the reels are run in eleven minutes in- 
stead of fourteen it can easily be seen 
that a player experiences difficulty in 
following this. 

Under ‘‘Musical Resourcefulness” they 
say: ‘As a guide for his registration the 
player should always have the orchestra 
in mind and the tone color of the various 
orchestral instruments.” This is one se- 
eret of successful playing. Close har- 
mony, as giving too much of a churchly 
effect, is warned against. ‘The player 
should try to develop, chiefly by cultivat- 
ing his talent for improvisation.’ The 
authors then remark that this does not 
necessarily mean that he must be gifted 
as a composer, but if he learns to handle 
a given theme by rhythmical and modal 
variation, by extension and contrapuntal 
combination, the end is attained. An an- 
dante theme is then given, and twelve 








_" 


illustrations of the way to treat it in 
bright, neutral and dramatic styles. To 
a player who has mastered harmony this 
will not be new, but unfortunately pic- 
ture players of today, unless they are 
transformed church or concert organists, 
usually have omitted this neces 
of their musical education. In reg 
themes. we believe that certain feature 
films do not require them. On many pic- 
tures it is better not to use a theme than 
to use one. 
Pages 13 to 





26 are devoted to trans- 
position and modulation, and the ex- 
amples given will be of great help 
players unfamiliar with harmony. An 
attempt to define improvisation is com- 
menddble, but, Dr. Carl and A. 
Goodrich both have remarked, this is a 
facility that is most difficult to acquire, 
and unless one is naturally gifted in this 


as Jd. 








art, it might better be left alone. We 
have heard a certain well-known concert 
organist ‘improvise’? an entire picture, 
and when he had finished a patron re- 
marked: “Well, what did he play any- 
way His attempt consisted of short 
phrases, themes, snatches of one being 
played lightly in the treble, soon to be 





repeated on a heavy reed in the bass, a 
this style of work proved a detraction 
instead of a musical frame for the picture. 
Needless to say he did not retain his posi- 
tion long. 

Under ‘Repertoire’ a 
compositions is given. 

Part 2, on ‘‘Musical Interpretation.” has 
as its first subject ‘The Feature Film,” 
taking as an example “The Rose of the 
World’ (Elsie Ferguson). At the outset 
we frankly state we disagree with certain 
cues and suggestions as detracting from 
the picture. The love theme, oriental and 
martial numbers are good, but starting at 
cue 8, where Lieutenant R. wishes to 
write a biography of his friend, the song 
“Somewhere a Voice Is Calling’’ is not 
suitable. For cue 9%, where the young 
niece attempts to play a love song on the 
piano, the suggestion is: Imitate school 
girl trying to play Grieg’s “I Love Thee.” 
This is a dramatic love song of the 
highest type, and to burlesyue this. as 
well as to offer an imitation of the kitten 
walking on the piano keys, is to mar 
the picture and cheapen i \ number 
like Strobl’s ‘Bride's Prayer’’ would fur- 
pish a continuity that is lacking right 
here and do away with too many changes 
in tempo and rhythm. Changes should 
be made gradually in a dramatic film of 
this kind so that the audience will enjoy 
the picture, unconscious of the fact that 
the music has been changed. Suggestions 
for cues 11 and 12 (agitato on love theme 
and Massenet’s ‘‘Elegie’) are excellent. 
but at cue 14, where Rose faints, Nevin's 
" is suggested. It strikes us that 
song of this nature does not 
memories caused by reading 

; right here the song 

Is Calling” 
suggesting ‘I 
do not approve In 
this number was used so much by pianists 
in the early days of the films that even 
to play a phrase of it produces a laugh. 

The well-known fact that ‘variety of 
registration must add color to the music, 
and transition from one piece to another 
should be made by effective modulation.” 
is then noted, and a paragraph on ‘‘flash- 
backs” or passing scenes shows the folly 
of too many changes of music in the en- 
deavor to fit the film. The authors get 
at the point by laying down the prin- 
ciple ‘“‘in most cases not to disrupt the 
continuity of the music while the flash- 
back lasts, but to change the intensity by 
playing in a dynamic degree of loudness 
er softness which befits the secondary 
action.” 

The next section 
animated cartoon and 


list of worthy 
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letters 
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love 
“Somewhere 


fit 
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ideal Cue 
Calling Me 





is devoted to hints on 
apstick comedies. 





Every theater organist should read page 
36 carefully—especially those who have 
recently entered this line from a church 
or concert position. The following terse 
sentences are to the point: 

“If the point of the joke he missed or 


the plaver lag behind with his effect. all 


will be lost. 

“It takes very little to make a crowd 
laugh. only the fuse to its magazine of 
laughter must he ignited with a_ live 
spark.” 


“The plaver should keep in touch with 
publications of popular houses, since it 
will repav him to estahlish a reputation 
which will make the public say: ‘Let's go 
to the Star Theater—vou alwavs hear the 


latest tune there.’ This will prove a 
never-failing drawing card. and will re- 
act to the advantage of the organist in 


his relation to the box .office and his own 
earning power.” 

Especially would we like to impress on 
many organists who think it is degrading 
to be compelled pilav comedies at all 
to read the annotation: ‘Pep is 
the keynote situation. with the 
current jazz as a medinm When 
special effects he jntroduced or 
burlesqued., mav he done at any 
point in the piece ard the niece instantly 
resumed,’ Indeed, we often wonder what 
“Brother Gloom” world really plav_ if 
suddenly confronted with “Mutt and Jeff” 
or 9 slapstick comedy. 

Hints on the weekly news and 
contain many valuable points 





scenics 


Part 3 contains hirts on the theatrical 
organ and organ technique. registration. 
ete. An important point mode is: ‘Listen 


erdeavor 
On nag 
suggested on joy. 
hatred, defiance. 
nlaver has discov- 


to the orchestra, and 
orchestral registration.” 
tain combinations are 
hope, yearning, love. 
rage, ete. As many a 
ered, it is the reeds that will hest ex- 
press the sinister moods, while combina- 
tions of flutes, strings, hurp, ete.. express 
the happy ones best. To quote: “Avoid 
constant use of too heavy a pedal tone.” 
Here we remark that a light pedal touch, 
a close imitation of the orchestral double 
bass, desirable and effective. Several 
thematic illustrations of value are given. 

In the “Conclusion” an excellent resume 
of hints and material is given: 

“Do not think you have to play franti- 


ta 





is 


would be | 


| cally every moment of the time.” 
“Keep in touch with concerns that pub- 
lish picture music.” 


“Renew and enlarge your’ repertoire 
often. Use wisdom in combining lighter 


stuff and artistic material, and work to- 
ward a happy union of the two.” 

In closing this brief review of the first 
endeavor to outline a guide for the pic- 
ture player we will say that the authors 
and the Boston Music Company have done 
a real service for picture-players in writ- 





ing and publishing this little book. They 
have emphasized many points on which 
we have constantly insisted, and we 
cordially commend this publication to 
every theater organist who desires to 
give his best service in this wonderfully 
fascinating line of organ work. Indeed, 


it will be a good thing for many organists 
and other musicians who delight in 
“knocking” the theatrical organ playing 
if they will buy a copy and read it 
through. We have no doubt it will be an 
eye opener to them. 


NEW PHOTOPLAY MUSIC. 
From the John Church Company, a me- 


lodious little suite of three movements, 
entitled “Pictures in the Firelight,”” by 


Walter Rolfe. A dreamy theme in F ma- 
jor with a passionate piu mosso as a con- 
trast constitutes the first, ‘A Midsummer 











Wooing.” “‘Interrogation.’’ the second, is 
a schottische-like movement in B flat, 
delicate, quiet and pleasing, while the 
third, **A Lover's Rendezvous," is a short 
theme for clarinet, interspersed with a 
yuasi agitato section in the minor. A 
separate publication, “In Thoughts,”” by 
H. Froelich, is a delightful little romance 
in F. All these will be excellent for gen- 
eral use. 


From the Ditson Company we have four 











organ solos: \t the Cradle Side,’ by 
Goodwin, a graceful and rhythmic lullaby 
in F, while Jarnefelt’s ‘‘Berceuse” has 
been transcribed for organ by G. 4 
Nevin. The third piece, by Gliere, the 
Russian composer, is his Prelude in C 
minor, which is dramatic, and makes 





theme. Nevin's 
brilliant march 


excellent sinister 
tal Procession” is a 

J. Fischer & Bro. have issued an 
rangement of Kramer's “Intermezzo,” by 
Eddy, and it is an effective piece for 
theater use, being a sparkling number in 
G. “On the Mount,” Frysinger’s latest 
work, while of the religious type, will go 
well on neutral and quiet scenes, having 
a pleasing melody. 

One of the most excellent suites of pic- 
ture music that we have examined in a 
long time is Friml’s “Suite Melodique.”’ 


in C. 


ar- 





An_ original six-eight Intermezzo in G, 
with contrasting portion in E flat, con- 
stitutes the first movement, the second 


being a “Orientale.” 
Number 3 
used as a 
Lucille,” 
ment. 
SPANISH: 


mission from 


wonderfully _ fine 
is a ‘Love Song.’’ which can be 

theme, and the last. ‘Valse 
is charming in melody and treat- 


Roberts takes an inter- 
writing popular fox-trot 
ballads and gives us “La Furlana,” a 
brilliant Bolero, including pizzicato ef- 
fects which are very satisfying. 

ORIENTAL: Harry Shelley comes for- 
ward with another oriental number, a 
“Hindu Dance,”” in G minor. Starting 
with a characteristic theme, the changes 


Lee 








of tonality and rhythm give a weird and 
sensuous effect. The final part changes 
to KE minor. Paderewski's ‘‘Love Song’ 
is published with this. 

JAPANESE: “Petit Ballet Japonais,” 
G. Goublier. This is a composition in 
which maestoso passages characteristic 
of Japan are contrasted with a dainty 
theme. Tone colors are richly spread out 
to the imagination and the organist in 


adapting this can obtain wonderful effects 
by use of strings, brass, woodwind, etc. 

ITALIAN: “Chanson Napolitaine,”” R. 
de Boisdeffre. A six-eight barcarolle be- 
ginning with ‘cello and string solos in the 
minor, and changing to a grazioso theme 
in the major. 

NEUTRAL AND BRIGHT: Scenes from 
an Imaginary Ballet, Coleridge-Taylor. 

In five movements. The second, third 
and fourth will be found most useful for 
theater work. An Allegretto in PB flat with 
recitative passages comprises the see- 
ond. The third is in G, in tempo of a 
minuet, but very bright. while the fourth, 
an Andantino in A flat, has a lovely orig- 
inal theme. Number 1 is not effective 
either for orchestra or organ, while the 
fifth is a brilliant six-eight ‘‘Vivacissimo.” 
_The foregoing are Schirmer publica- 
tions. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. I., Chicago—We mailed you a list 
of classification requested. Overtures we 
keep in a cover by themselves, finding the 
allegros useful on long agitato scenes, 
and the operatic selections in two others, 
one for light operas and the other 
grand. Those like “Carmen” we 
in the Spanish cover, and any opera that 
has national color or local we place in the 
proper cover. 






H. I. S.. Fargo. N. D.—Relative to the 
Los Angeles situation, inquire of the 


Filmusic Company when you arrive there. 
The other queries have heen generally 
answered many times before; however, 
we mailed you an extended answer. 


Concert Conducted by Mrs. Levis. 


Mrs. Edith Ewell Levis conducted 
a very successful spring concert at 
St. John’s Methodist Church in 


Brooklyn, N. Y., of which she is or- 
ganist, May 25, presenting a program 
of “songs of the new life.” The spe- 
cial soloists engaged by Mrs. Levis 
inc'uded Aida M. Smith, soprano, late 


soloist of the Mendelsohn Choir of 
Pittsburgh: Rose Bryant, contralto, 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York: Frank Mellor, tenor, of 


the First Presbyterian Church, New 





for | 
place | 
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York, and Knight McGregor, baritone, 
late of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Edmonton, Alberta. The program 
opened with Bach’s chorale “O God 
of Life” and included works of many 
\merican and two Russian compo- 
sers. <A feature was the singing of 
“Love’s in My Heart,” by R. Hun- 
tington Woodman, with the composer 
at the piano. 








SACRED SONGS 





There are certain sacred songs 
that hold their attractiveness as 
years go by, and which time does 
not lessen. We instance the fol- 
lowing: 

Shepherd of Israel, by Hubbard 

W. Harris . Re . .60e 
Just for Today, by J: 

ham Abbott ... 

Alone With God, 

Oe | errr 
That Sweet Story of 

pe ee eee 50c 


Bow Down Thine Ear, by Chan- 
cellor Jenks . 6 








You Ask Me How I Gave My 
Heart to Christ, by Cora Willis 
Ware 5 


Leo, for low voice onlyv........ 
Be Thou Strong, by W. H. Neid- 
linger PIG AE AMET CES 





To Victory, by W. H. Neidlinger.: 

All published in two or more keys. 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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The Literature of 
Organs and Organ Music 





Paper Prepared for A. G. O. Meeting 
at Oberlin, Ohio, 1920 





By CHARLES N. BOYD 
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verbose and 
Lahee'’s “The 
(lL, C. Passe & 





Organ and Its Mast , 
Co 10 $1.60) yy relative space as- 
signed to many persons and subjects is 





entirely out of proportion to their im 
portance, and the author was evidently 
guided more by the material at hand 
than by a clear perspective of the work 
in hand 


Summaries and descriptions of organ 
music might begin with the Kothe-Forch- 








In browsing on the literature of music 


one gets the general impression that the 
organ herbage is luxuriant and abundant 
that its flavor is full fine, that nourish- 
ment for old and young can easily be 
derived from convenient sources. But try 








such a diet exclusively for a few Week 
ind this lovely general impression proves 
somewhat of a mirage One's thoughts 
become saturated with quintadenas, tt 
gato, the inadequacy ot erican pedal 
ans, mounted cornet redackts and 
leckts. chorale preludes. 2 , ‘ 
I 

‘ Scuss hh 
erence to music, Which 1s propel 
coneerned only with the pro 
ideal struments for must 
musicians seem to divide their 





ittention largely between advising the or 
ean builders of their shortcomings and 
providing instruction for the youthful o1 
gan student All these are praiseworthy 
aims, but they are chiefly re sponsible for 


the limited size of the average organist's 





library. 

The books in general remind one 
the story concerning the boy who, at an 
early age, Was specializing on moths 
Feeling the need of instruction, he started 
out to find a book on the subject. On 
the strength of the title page which he 
saw in a bookseller’s window he invested 
his entire savings in one volume, “The 
Young Mother's Complete Guide The 
purchaser of a book on some organ sub- 
ject is not apt to get quite such a shock 
as this youngster must have experienced, 
but one is apt to find the organ book 
representative of three or four genera 
types which are by this time rather well- 
worn 


Let us glance first at books on organ 
construction. The list is headed by the 
two elaborate volumes of G. A. Audsley 
entitled “The Art of gan Building 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $20). These 
two volumes total over 1,300 pages, and 
as the author claims, “form a compre- 
hensive, historical, theoretical and prac- 
tical treatise on the tonal appointment 
and mechanical construction of concert- 
room. church and chamber organs, pro- 
fusely illustrated.” Not every organist 
or builder is in sympathy with Dr Auds- 
ley’s personal theories on organ subjects, 
but regardless of individual opinions it 
must be granted that he has gone into the 
subject of organ history and construction 
with an interest and thoroughness that 
are seldom equalled His latest book, 
“The Organ of the Twentieth Century 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 1919, $7.50) is a vol- 
ume of over 500 pages on ‘‘all matters 
relating to the science and art of organ 
tonal appointment and divisional appor- 
tionment with compound expression 

A work which long held a deservedly 
high place was Hopkins and Rimbault’s 
“The Organ; Its History and Construc- 
tion.’ Originally published in 1855, it 
was revised in 1870. Now mainly of his- 
torical value, it is still a mine of infor- 
mation, and has been industriously 
worked by more than one generation of 
vounger authors. ‘The Kecent Revolu- 
tion in Organ Building.”’ by George L. 
Miller (New York, Charles Francis Press, 
1913, $1), discu modern developments 
with special reference to the inventions of 
Hope-Jones. 

“The Modern Organ,” by Ernest M. 
Skinner (H. W. Gray Company, 11% 
$1.25). is a clear statement of certain 
important matters from the viewpoint of 
a suceessful builder. The explanations 
concern only the modern instrument or 
recent theories William H. Clarke's 
“Outline of the Structure of the Pipe Or- 
zan”™’ (Ditson, 50), enjoyed considerable 
vogue in its day, but is now over forty 
vears old, and thoroughly antiquated. . 
rather long list of books on organ building 
might be quoted without adding much to 
the organist’s store of information 




















Turning to the historical depart 
we find first <A. G._ Ritter’s “Zur 
Geschichte des Orgelspiels’) (Leipzig. 1884, 
paper, $6.65), one of the most widely ac- 
cepted and quoted accounts of the organ 
and organ music up to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. It is in two vol- 
umes, the first consisting of text and the 
second centaining 136 musical examples. 

“The Story of Organ Music,” by C. F. 
Abdy Williams, is one of the well-known 
“Music Story Series’’ (Scribner's, $1.25) 
The author devotes 124 pages to the hi 
tory of the instrument, form in music 
Italian and German organ music, up to 
J. S. Bach. After him come chapters on 
French, Spanish, English and Dutch er- 
gan music. Smart, Best and Stainer are 
the last English representatives men- 
tioned, and evidently no American organ- 
ists or composers existed for Mr. Wil- 
liams in 1905. In spite of this and other 
shortcomings the book is worth a place 
in the organist’s library, as a general 
summary of organ musi 

“Cathedral Organists,” by John IX. West 
(Novello, 1899, $1.75), provides a lot of 
information concerning early English or- 
ganists—not all dry history by any 
means. Dr. Tye was a “peevish and 
humorsome man’’; an inebriate organist 
named Mudd burst out in song during a 
sermon in Lincoln Cathedral, and at 
Rochester seven anthems had been in ro- 
tation on Sundays for twelve years. 

A book which imparts a certain amount 














hammer “Fiihrer durch die Orgel-Liter- 
atur’ (Leuckart, $1), which has been 
brought down to 190%, perhaps later In 


many respects it is a desirable catalogue 
of organ music, With nearly 400 pages of 
titles and brief notes on important com- 
positions Naturally it is strong on Ger- 
man works; the Frenchmen are fairly well 

1, better than tl English (Best's 


tre 





orchestral transe! ns are not men- 


tioned the An ns ure mostly 





had «a special ittraction for Vriters on 

’ and these works have had 

full share of attention Dr. Charles W. 
Pearce’s “On Mendelssohn's Organ 
Sonatas” (¢G. Schirmer, 31.20) Is one ol 
the most valuable and readable analyses 
J. W. G. Hathaway's “Analysis of Men- 
delssohn’s Organ Works” (Reeves, $1.80) 
is more formal and less informing. 

One of the best books we have is Wal- 

lace Goodrieh’s “The Organ in France” 
(Boston Musie Co., 1917). Mr. Goodrich 
has not only a comprehensive knowledge 
of his subject, but in addition what most 
of the other writers of organ literature 
lack—an attractive literary style. From 
the study of this book one gains not only 
a clear idea of French practice in organ 
building, but also the fundamental ideas 
which govern the adaptation of French 
organ musie to specifications of othe 
countries. Mr. Goodrich has the rare 
faculty of writing with enthusiasm and 
vet impartially, and his book can be 
j}recommended as one of the most in- 
| forming and delectable on our list. Really 
this book is more complete than such 
a work as A. Cellier’s “L’Orgue Moderne” 
(Paris, Delagrave, 1913). An interesting 
essay is Albert) Schweitzer’s ‘Deutsche 
und Franzésische Orgelbaukunst und 
} Orgelkunst” (Breitkopf und Hartel, 
1906), in which the author shows a rather 
strong preference for French methods of 
construction and playing. 

J. 1. Wedgwood’'s “Dictionary of Organ 
Stops” (Vincent Music Company, London, 
$2.50), first published in 1905, has already 
reached a fourth edition. It is a note- 

| worthy book, evidently written with real 
enthusiasm, and the author not only 
| describes stops in more or less detail, but 
quotes examples from many organs and 
often provides historical and etymological 
notes Another “Dictionary of the Or- 
gan"’ devoted almost exclusively to stops, 
especially those of continental ¢ is 
Carl Locher’s, whieh is now available in 
nine languages and Braille type for the 
| blind. The English edition is translated 
} from the fourth German edition of 1912 
| (Dutton, New York, $2.00) 








| — 

Perhaps general methods of organ in- 
| struction are responsible for the consid- 
|} erable number of books on accompanying 
and registration, or perhaps it is because 
the average organ student dispenses with 
a teacher at such an early stage. At any 
rate, one of the best small books for 
the average organist’s library is John 
Matthews’ “Handbook of the Organ” 
(Augener Ed. No. 9214, $1). In 200 pages 
the author has managed to condense : 
historical sketch, the essentials of organ 
| construction, some elementary organ les- 
|}sons, advice for registration, specifica- 
i glossary, numerous biographies and 
a guide through organ literature. In the 
latter detail the Augener publications are 
somewhat favored; in all other respects 
the author has been notably impartial, 
and quite up to date (1887). Readers who 
wish to test their knowledge of this book 
may do so by a supplement, “One Hun- 
éred Examination Questions for Organ 
Students” (Augener 10114, 25 cents). 

EK. Minshall’s “Organs, Organists and 
Choirs’? (Curwen, $1) is planned for young 
English nonconformist organists. It has 
some good suggestions, but is much het- 
ter adapted to English conditions than to 
ours. Organists who desire expert ad- 
vice on the playing of liturgical services 
find a concise and authoritative exposi- 
tion in Dr. J. Frederick Bridge's ‘Organ 
\ccompaniment of the Choral Service’ 
(Novello’s Musie Primers, 2 shillings). A 
much more pretentious book is A. Madeley 
tichardson’s “Modern Organ Accompani- 
ment’ (Longmans, Green & Co., $2.50). 
As the author explains at the end of the 
hook, he has attempted to show the pos- 
sibilities open to the skillful plaver, but 
there is a dangerous tendency to over- 
ornamentation if the reader became too 
much impressed with the vistas pictured 
in these 200 pages. Niedermeyer and 
D'Ortigue’s “Gregorian Accompaniment” 
}is available in an English version. by 
Wallace Goodrich (Novello, 1905, $1.50). 

Arthur Page’s “On Organ Playing’ 
(Vineent Music Company, $1.50) has the 
subh-title “Hints to Young Organists.” 
and in some ways offers good suggestions. 
}It is, however, rather old-fashioned and 
jcannot compete seriously with more up- 
|} to-date treatises. 
| One of our earliest American books for 
organists is Dudley Buck's “‘Tllustrations 
in Choir Accompaniment. with Hints in 

tegistration” (Schirmer, . which dates 
|from 1877. Unfortunately this work is 


{completely antiquated, both as regards 




















\ 
jorgans and the material of the illustra- 
} tions, but the foundation principles are 
stil; good, and the style is quite fascinat- 
ling. It would be well if some competent 
|} person would compile a parallel work for 
} modern organs and music, going into the 
| subject with much the same attention to 
j detail that characterizes Buck’s 175 large 
| pages. 
| \ book which experience has proved a 
!boon to students is Clifford Demarest’s 
; ‘Organ Accompaniment” (CH. W. Gray 
| Company, 50 cents). It is the most con- 
eise, direct and edifying work of the kind 
}we have yet encountered, and provides 
exactly the information the organist needs 
jin his first accompaniment studies. It 
|} forms the ideal introduction to the longer 
and more elaborate works mentioned in 
|} this connection. Dr. A. FE lefield) Hull's 
l'Organ Playing: Its Technique and Ex- 
pression” (Augener, 1911, $2) is ad- 
dressed “To organ students who esteem 
rightly their high vocation.” It is replete 
with valuable suggestions for touch, fin- 
ering. tone color and style, and the ex- 
cellentiv-echosen musical examples cover 
4 wide range of the best classic and mod- 

















ern music. Dr. Hull's tfhuency some- 
‘ to such Statements as “or 
tn composers, like good vocal writers 
isually frame their pedal passages so 
that they tlow easily from the feet,” but 
he is an enthusiast on his subject, al 
ivs in touel ind sympathy with the 
most modern achievements, a this book 
nust | regarded as one of most il 
iminating of its el 
A recent book of great prac il ilu 
s Everett I. Truette Organ Registra 
tion’ «Cc. W Thompson & Co., Bostor 
a) Written by one of the well-known 


founders of the A. G. ©., and dedicated 
to the guild, it has in its favor severa 
important points. First of these Is_ its 
unusual fulness of detail; not many o1 

ganists would have the patience to write 
257 pages of such explicit explanation 
[It is thoroughly practical, the examples 
chosen being from music that is generalls 
l used, and the directions cover all sizes of 
organs from one manual upward It is 
conservative and sensible, suggesting 
\bundant variety without inspiring a de- 
sire for sensational effects, and though 
evident!y planned for students the book 
is a fine reminder to older organists who 
have grown attached to certain conven- 
lient combinations. 
| The very latest book on or 1 regis- 
{tration is Gordon Balch Nevin's “Primer” 
i(Oliver Ditson Company, 1920, $1.50), 
which is a helpful and well-written book 
for students. Its particular feature is 
the absence of directions for the use of 
specifically named stops, and the in- 
sistence upon listening to tonal results 
from the pupil's first lesson. : 

The first book, apparently, of what will 
loubtless develop into a literature of its 
own is “Musical Accompaniment — of 
|} Moving Pictures.’ by Edith Lang and 
| George West (Boston Music Company, 
1920, $1.25). This little manual contains 
much of value to church as well as the- 
later organists, such as the chapters on 
“Mental Alertness,” “TImproy isation”’ 
ind ‘“Modulation.’’ The suggestions for 
the repertoire would certainly have 
proved fatal to an organist had they been 
propounded fifty years ago. As a matter 
of course the question of registration 1s 
| viewed from several new angles, and in 
| place of the “great to fifteenth’ style we 
lhave recommendations of combinations 
| for suspicion, hatred, cruelty, horse races 
and views from an aeroplane. This book 
is well worth reading. 














We should also include the volumes of 
| recital program annotations put forth an- 
| nually by Messrs. Heinroth, Baldwin, 
| Quarles and others. These brief notes 
| represent a lot of research, and are often 
| extremely fortunate and clever in their 
| wording. Semeone would do organists 
| a faver by compiling a volume of this 
material in convenient arrangement as a 
commentary on the best organ music. 

In addition to these books, devoted ex- 
clusively to the given subject, must be 
mentioned such indispensables to the or- 
ganist’s library as the Spitta Bach 
biography, the two Schweitzer volumes 
and Parry's book on Bach: the preface 
}and notes to the Widor-Schweitzer and 
|new Novello and Peters Bach editions; 
d'Indy’s life of César Franck; “The Sci- 
ence of Musical Sounds.” by Dayton C. 
Miller, and the larger musical diction- 
aries, of which Grove’s undoubtedly is the 
most useful to the organist. 

A large part of the valuable organ lit- 
erature is found in detached magazine 
articles, such as Harvey Grace has been 
contributing to the Musical Times, and 
such as we find in the two excellent 
American organ magazines we enjoy each 
month. To go into an extensive discus- 
sion of this material is beyond the pro- 
vince of this paper. We only wish that 
some of the men who do this excellent 
work would undertake it on a large scale. 
Perhaps some of these days the busy men 
who could write such books will be en- 
couraged to undertake the task. and the 
organist will have the opportunity. as 
vet all too rare, to have mental refresh- 
ment without so many pertinent sugges- 
tions as to organ building, registration 
or choir accompaniment. It has been a 
pleasure to note that some of the best 
books mentioned are the work of Amer- 
icans. Let us hope that our own music- 
ians and writers will be given incentive 
to add important works and build up a 
real literature around the organ and its 
music, 





George Tucker, who is) making his 
| headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., has had a 
busy season in the west and southwest. 
|} Among his activities have been the re- 
| juvenation of four college organs and 
; three in churches, and his most recent 
}order has been for the rebuilding of the 
instrument_in the Methodist Church at 
\ Carthage, Mo, 
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| HILLGREEN ON TRIP ABROAD 


Makes Trip to Old Home in Sweden 
After Long Career in U. S. 
Alfred Hillgreen of the Hillgreen- 
Lane Organ Co. of Alliance, Ohio, 
Was a passenger on the Scandinavian 
| steamer Bergtjord, bound for Swe- 
|} den, when, according to an Associat- 
}ed Press report, fire was discovered 
in the hold of the vessel. No report 
; has been received from Mr. Hillgreen, 
}and no other announcement concern- 
| ing the vessel has been given through 
| the press, so it is assumed that the 
fire was brought under control and 
| that the steamer continued its voy- 


| age. 


| Mr. Hillgreen is returning to Swe- 
| den, his native land, after an absence 
of thirty-nine years in America, where 
he has devoted his time wholly to the 
organ industry, end has achieved one 
of the most successful records in the 
history of American organ building. 
His son Robert is assuming his duties 
in the factory during his absence, 
Hillgreen-Lane are supplied with 
work that will consume their efforts 
throughout the current year. Of late 
an unusual amount of foreign work 
has been offered them, but contracts 
ready entered preclude the accept- 
ince of more than a fraction of this 
vork The proffered) orders came 
trom Spain, Egypt, Japan and A: 
stralia, and from the Hawaiian [sl 
inds 
Nevin Goes to Johnstown. 
Gordon Balch Nevin, composer-or 
ganist, has resigned as organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Greens- 
burg, Pa., to accept a similar position 
with the First Presbyterian Church of 
Johnstown, with a large increase in 
salary over his present position. Mr. 
Nevin may be said to be returning to 
the Johnstown church, since he was 
organist and choir director there for 
more than two years, leaving Johns- 
town to accept a position as organist 
ina large Cleveland church. Mr. 
Nevin leaves Greensburg this month. 
He goes, in his own words, “with the 
most pleasant feelings toward all the 
otheers of the church, as well as the 
members of the present choir. who 
| have been loyal to me, in the most 
| heart-warming manner.” 


Fifteen Sunday Recitals, 
| Ernest Prang Stamm, organist of 
| the First Christian Church, Tulsa 
| Okla., completed a series of fifteen 
| consecutive weekly organ recitals on 
Sunday afternoon, June 27. Among 
the compositions played were ten 
Suites: California Suite, Roland Dig- 
gle, “Sea Sketches,” Egyptian Suite 
and Persian Suite, Stoughton: “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, Grieg; Pastoral Suite. 
Demarest; American Suite, dartlett; 
“Sketches of the City,” G. B, Nevin; 
Second Suite, Rogers: Gothic Suite 
Boellmann, besides Schubert's B mi- 
nor Unfinished Symphony; part. of 
Widor’s Sixth Symphony; the Sonata 
in D flat by Rheinberger: the lirst 
Sonata of Guilmant, and part of the 
Fifth Sonata by Guilmant: five over- 
tures: “Zampa,” Herold: Concert 
Overture in E flat, Faulkes: Concert 
Overture in C minor, Hollins; over- 
ture to “William Tell,” Rossini, and 
Overture to “Poet and Peasant,” 
Suppe; three fantasias—one by Franz 
Wagner, Grand Fantasie in E minor 
(“The Storm”), by Lemmens: Chro- 
matic Fantasie by Thiele, and ninety- 
four separate solo pieces. Twenty 
request numbers were played. 
=, & Noble to Visit England. 

E. Tertius Noble will spend his 
summer vacation in England and dur- 
ing his absence Harold V. Milligan 
hg be in = of the music at St. 

10mMas “piscops ; v yew 
a piscopal Church, New 

W. M. Jenkins, organist of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, St 
Louis, Is receiving bids for a large 
organ for that church. The organ 
when completed will be one of the 
Most representative instruments in St 
Louis. The builder has not yet been 
selected, : 

Herbert F. Sprague rmerly of T 
ledo. is organist ‘of aie peo Theater 


in Chicago. In this positi 

5 : sition he suce 
Allen Bogen, who has gone to My 2 ng 
house, in the Fine Arts building 





the Play- 









































Organist and Choirmaster 
in the Religious Service 
By EDWARD DICKINSON, LITT. D. 


Professor of the History of Music in 
Oberlin College. 











Presented at the A. 
1920. ] 


[Abstract of 
G. O. 


Convention, June 22, 


The clew to the whole duty and ac- 
tion of the choirmaster is in the con- 
ception that he, like the clergyman, is a 
minister of religion. His art is used 
not to arouse artistic pleasure but to 
promote the spirit of piety. The aim of 
church music, unlike other forms of 
music, is to aid a purpose other than its 
own advantage. It is not mistress but 
servant. The church accepts music, like 
all art, as a help in the accomplishment 
of her supreme ends, and she has there- 
fore the right to prescribe the 
duties of music and the manner in which 


those duties shall be performed. ‘Lhe 
supreme duty of the church is to bring 
men nearer to God. Anything in archi- 
tecture or painting or poetry or music 
that would turn the mind away from 
this endeavor is false and injurious, The 


fascinations of beautiful form and color 
and sound have such an enormous power 
over the mind that the claims of faith, 
the desire for holiness, may their 
force in face of the seductive charms 
Which art offers te the eye and ear, 

At this point, therefore, is found 
“probiem™’ of cChureh musie. 

Music is able to unite with religion 
only because the two have something 
in common. Both appeal to th 
tional faculty The heart of religion is 
not primarily in the understanding or 
the will, but in the feeling nature of 
man. Theology, dogmas creeds are 


lose 


the 


emo- 


matters of the understanding; the es 
sence of religion is faith and the sup 
port of faith is in the intuitive convie 
tion of the soul Music acts upon the 
emotional nature directly, while paint- 
ing and poetry act upon it through the 
medium of experience and = representa- 
tion, Music is of all the ‘arts best 


and 
medium 


ideas of eternity 
the 


adapted to suggest 
infinity and therefore is 
best suited to express the 
the emotional nature. No other art 
so fully realize the joy and peace that 
come from believing. For this reason 
music has been the chosen means of 
religious expressicn in all times and na- 
tions. 


can 


The practical difficulty in the admin- 
istration of church musie lies in distin 
guishing between aesthetic impressions 
and = devotional moots. The powerful 
effect upon the senses which music pro- 
duces must not stop with mere musical 
gratification. Musie in concert hall, the- 


ater and home circle is an end in itself. 
Not so in the church, where music must 
be conceived and performed as an agent 
to another end, that of the promotion 
of piety and the spirit of worship. To 
establish and maintain this relationship, 
to reduce music from an end to a means, 
is the great difficulty which confronts 
the church musician. 

It is doubtful if music can by 
alone create a devotional mood. It can 
produce a peaceful, solemn mood, but 
can it produce a feeling so definite as 
love to God, contrition, or holy desire? 
To effeet this, other agencies must en- 
ter. There must be a worshipful feeling 
already existing, and then music finds 
its value as an intensifier. The music 
must be as beautiful as possible, but the 
true object of music as an eiement in 
the office of prayer must never be lost 
to sight. 

A few principles must be kept in mind. 
The first is that the style of the music 
must be ecclesiastical, for there is, in a 
general way, a distinetion between re- 
ligious style and secular style. Music 
has an immense suggestive power and 
in this lies the opportunity as well as 
the peril. Music in the course of the 
ages nas gathered certain associations 
and it is important to avoid a music that 


itself 


carries obvious theatrical or other 
worldly suggestions. The music that 
hears distinetly churehly associations 


| Myen in a non-liturgical service the con- 
| ception of 


dignity must be maintained and the 
surest safeguard against allowing the 
} musical service to act merely as a mu- 
| sical entertainment is in making it ap- 
| pear that in anthem, solo or hymn the 
words are paramount. The song must 
be felt as a means of delivering the 
sacred text. The congregation must 
know the words; either familiar words 


| of them on the part of the congregation. 
| ilere 


| the subject would often work wonders In 


longings of | 


| director of music for forty-five years 


lreer began at the 


UN: Su 


| 


| must be 


employed. Keclesiastical 
thorities, compilers of hymn-books, ete., 
have agreed to omit compositions bor- 
rowed from operas, love songs, military 
songs and the like. Certain rhythms 
and instrumental effects are also out of 
place. 
There must be unity in the service. 
The minister and choirmaster must co- 
operate. The organist or choirmaster 
can easily ruin the effect of a solemn 
sermon, Seripture reading or prayer. 
and 


unity, appropriateness 


must be chosen, or the words must be 
printed on the leatlet or else read by the 
minister. The words must also be those 
that apply to the need of the whole 
worshiping body—words that apply tu 
an exceptional experience or situation, 


such as certain oratorio airs, must not 
be used. The whole idea of a religious 
service is that individual distinetions 
must be kept out of sight, the individ- 
ual lost in the mass. The ideal church 
choir, therefore, is a chorus. In solos 
the personality must not be exploited. 
The singers are simply representatives 
of the people in the office of prayer and 
praise. 

A great difficulty in the way of the 
churen musician in carrying out these 


principles lies in the lack of appreciation 


minister should help. A  tact- 
sermon from him on 


the 


ful and intelligent 


au- | 








The Greatest Improvement in Organs 
since the Electric Action 








bringing the people into sympathy with 
the aims of a truly consecrated choir 
leader 

In brief, the organist and the choir- 
master are ministers of religion. The 
coustant conviction that they are such, 


some knowledge of the history and ideals 


| 
of worship in the Christian church and | 
an enlightened commen sense will make | 
their way clear before them Church | 
music, like all other music in this coun- 


try, needs development and reform. The 

organists’ guild has a noble opportunity 
His Tenth Recital at College. 
Dr. William C. Carl played his 

tenth engagement at Allegheny Col- 


lege, Meadville, Pa., June 15 and 16. 
His programs commencement week 
were drawn from the works of Bach, 


Mendelssohn, Handel, Couperin, Guil- 


mant, Bonnet, Gigout, Boellmann, 
Camidge, Dubois and Chauvet. Dr 
Carl played the inaugural concert, 


installed, and 


when the organ was 
became a favorite with the college 
audiences. 





Death of George O. Martine. 

George O. Martine, organist and 
at the Reformed Church of Nyack, N. 
Y., died suddenly May 25. His ca- 
early age of 10 
years, playing the organ at Sparkill, 
! and then at Clarksville. He 
was the composer of several choral 
works of merit, and was a member of 
the American Guild of Organists. 


E. S. Ender Goes East. 


Edmund Sereno Ender, organist 
and professor of music at Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., attended 


the A. G. O. convention at Oberlin 
and then went to his accustomed place 
in Connecticut for a few weeks’ rest. 
One recital will claim his attention at 
Southington, Conn., before his return. 
On his way west he expects to stop 
a few days in New York and attend 
the N. A. O. convention. 





WHITE-SMITH 


ORGAN MUSIC 





Solves the Problem—Unlimited musical possibilities with 
standard playing methods. 


THE DIVIDED MANUAL 


offers thousands of new and original tonal combinations 
of exquisite beauty—new musical creations never before 
possible. 


No unifying, duplexing, synthetics, or double touch. 

No previous organ of any size or price adequately com- 
pares with the musical attainment and ease of playing 
the Barton Organ introduces. 





Write today for booklet ‘‘Organ Improvement”’ 
fully describing the Barton Organ 


The Bartola Musical Instrument Co. 
312-314 Mallers Bldg. 5S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Til. 





CHARLES M. 


COURBOIN 


Concert Organist 
Guest Soloist, Wanamaker Auditorium, Philadelphia 
Organist, First Baptist Church, Syracuse. 

Mr. Courboin plays— 

The Largest Organ in the World—240 stops—Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Largest Organ in New York City—110 stops. 

The Largest Organ in New York State outside of 
New York City—85 stops. 
“With a program of floating melodies, tender and 
sympathetic in appeal, ELEVEN THOUSAND per- 
sons were stirred last night.” 

Phila. North American, October 24, 1919. 
SEASON 1920-1921 NOW BOOKING 


Management: 
Syracuse Musical Bureau, Lock Box 443, Syracuse, 





On Recent Programs 


Alborada (The White Dawn) 
BOGth wick: oovccsevcces --$ .60 


A Legend of the Desert, Stoughton .60 

Arthur C. Becker, Chicago, Ill. 
Chant Poetique, Diggle........ « 8 
H. J. Stewart, San Diego, Cal. 


Dreams, Stoughton .........4- ‘ae 
Harold Gleason, Rochester, N. Y 
Egyptian Suite, Stoughton........ 1.50 
Mrs. Kate EF, Fox, Morristown, N. J. 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 
40-44 Winchester St. 





of Leading Organists 


Send for Our New Organ Catalog—It Contains Thematic Ex- 
cerpts From Latest Organ Music 


White- Smith Music Publishing Company 


Maitland. 


Los 


The, 
Tufts, 


Optimist, 
Albert 
Oriental Intermezzo, Wheeldon... .60 
Homer P. Whitford, Utica, N. Y. 
Persian Suite, Stoughton ........ 1.50 
Glenn G. Grabill, Westerville, O. 
Thistle-Down (Capriecio), Loud... .60 
James R. Gillette, Evansville, Ind. 
Within 
Stoughton 
Samuel A, 





a Chinese Gz 
Coe ee eeesecanscsorree 60 
Baldwin, New York City. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
316 So, Wabash Ave. 














FABULOUS SALARIES 


are being paid to Organists, who know 
how to play for Moving Pictures 


YOU 


can earn 
big money 


PREPARE @ 


According to authorities on the subject you will find everything you need for the 
profession of Movie Organist in 

MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT OF MOVING PICTURES by LANG and WEST. 
Price $1.25. Order from your local dealer or from the publishers. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
THE BOSTON MUSIC CO., 26 West Street, BOSTON 





THE DIAPASON 








Pel oDIAPAS ON 


COURBOIN GOES TO EUROPE 


He and Alexander Russell Are Sent 
Abroad by Rodman Wanamaker. 
Charles M. Courboin 1s to spend 

two months this summer in Europe in 

musical research as the representative 
of Rodman Wanamaker of Philadel- 
phia and New York. In recognition 
of the success of his Philadelphia 
series, Mr. Wanamaker is sending 
both Mr. Courboin and Alexander 

Russell. concert director of the Wan- 

amaker stores, to Europe. Mr. Cour- 

boin will go from New York direct to 

Havre and from there to his old home 

in Antwerp, where he will spend sev- 

eral weeks visiting his father and oth- 
er relatives in that city. Mr. Russell. 
who precedes him by one week, will 





eo through England and Scotland and 

later ij Mr. Courboin in Parts, 
vhich point they will ake al 

part of the remaining trip together 


It is expected that France, Switzer 

1, parts of Italy and Spain, and 
oin of interest in Germany and 
Holland will be visited. 

The trip will be for two purposes— 
the first to secure the latest ideas of 
European builders in the matter of or- 

‘tion, and the other to ob 
tain aS many new compositions for 
the organ as possible for early presen- 
tation in this country. 

Mr. Courbcin expects to return to 
this country Sept. 1, and will take up 
his fall series at the Wanamaker Au- 
ditorium about Oct. 1. It is hoped by 
the Wanamaker interests that the 
New York organ will be completed 
early in the winter, thus making it 
possible for recitals to be given in 
both cities. 

June 24 Mr. Courboin played the 
recital incident to the re-dedication 
of the rebuilt and enlarged organ in 
St. Paul’s Church, Oswego, N. Y. 
where he was organist for ten years 
June 25 he dedicated the organ built 
under his direction by the Austin 
company for Centenary Methodist 
Church of Syracuse. 





GROUP AT NORRISTOWN, PA. 























This photograph shows Pietro A. 
Yon, with Harry Sykes, organist, and 
Ronald O'Neil, pianist, both of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., who were the first to 
perform Mr. Yon’s “Concerto Grego- 
riano” with organ and piano. These 
two artists gave the Concerto a sec- 
ond presentation in Norristown, at 
Christ Reformed Church, May 17, 
deepening the impression made by its 
first hearing. 


Robert Keller Recovering. 

Walter Keller’s son, Robert, who 
was severely injured in tencing with 
a fellow student in a room in one of 
the dormitories at Harvard, has been 
brought back to Chicago and is recov- 
ering as rapidly as could be expected. 
Young Keller had an almost miracu- 
lous escape from death. He is ex- 
nected to regain full sight of his eve 
and the use of his arm, which was 
paralyzed. 





— an 








N. DOERR 


Electric Blowers Installed 
Overhauling, Rebuilding 
Voicing, Tuning and Repairing 
Estimates Fur. ished on 
New Organs 


160 West 25th Street 
Phone Lawndale 2472, CHICAGO, ILL. 








MAX SCHUELKE 
ORGAN CO., INC. 


522-532 Sixteenth Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Electro- Pneumatic and Tubular- 
Pneumatic Action. 


Known for their superior tone quality 


and workmanship 
Established in 1875 








HAIR PIN MAGNETS 
(nn 


Small magnets for electric organs 
are made by us at a great saving to 
organ manufacturers. We have de- 
veloped standard magnets for this 
work, prices for which will be sent 
on application. 

Electric control cables designed 
especially for organ work are not 
carried in stock; these and other 
special cables may be manufactured 
on short notice. 


Belden Manufacturing Company 
Twenty-Third St. and Western Ave., Chicago 








Tubular and Electro- 
Pneumatic Action 


SCHAEFER ORGAN CO. 


Schleisingerville, Wis. 








TELLERS -KENT ORGAN GO, 
ERIE, PENNA. 


Incorporated Established 1906 
Builders of 
Electric and 
Pneumatic 
Pipe Organs 
for Churches, Halls, Residences & Theaters 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 








Denison Brothers 
DEEP RIVER, CONN. 
Ivory or Celluloid Organ Stop 
Knobs and Keys. Tilting and 
Plain Tablets. Pistons and Stems 
Established in 1877 











ROSSETTER COLE 


Composition and Theory. Prepares for 
Examinations in American Guild of 
Organists. 

719 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 








PHOENIX ORGAN BLOWER 
(ALL METAL 
For Pipe and Reed Organ 
& ‘) Electricor Gasoline Moror 
PHOENIX ORGAN BLOWER CO. 

60/ S.87 Ave. Mavwooo. ILL. 


















recent change in the 
formula of our two- 
ply organ pipe metal | 
makes it better than 
ever. If you are not 
already a user, inves- 
tigate the merits of 


HOYT’S 


Two-Ply Organ Pipe Metal 


‘The Metal That Has Made Good’’ 





< _naiaiaaet 











Samples and prices 
on request. 


HOYT METAL COMPANY 
111 Broadway 300 No. Broadway 
NEW YORK,N.Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








American lViasterpieces in ‘‘Fischer Edition”’ 


J. FRANK FRYSINGER 


Toccata. Sree vee .Fischer Edition, No. 3859... ... Sh sioeltocd as So 


This Teccata is a particularly pleasing and musicianly specimen of this 
favorite concert form. Without making abnormal technical demands, it is 
extremely brilliant, ranks with the best French exemplars of its kind, and 
would lend distinction to any well-planned recital program. 





Scherzo Symphonique ... Fischer Edition, No. 3551. ........1.00 
The Scherzo proper consists of two themes, with an introduction. The first 
theme, allegro scherzando, is strong and decisive, followed by the second 
theme, which is repeated. There is much inventive power in evidence 
throughout, also a long and brilliant coda in which the pedal is most 
prominent. 


J. Fischer & Bro........... New York 


Fourth Avenue and Astor Place 











LYNNWOOD 
FARNAM 


Available for 
Organ Recitals 


For terms and dates address: 





Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street 
NEW YORK 
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GRADUATION PLAYING 


THE WORK OF ARTISTS | 


SUCCESS OF COURSE SHOWN. 
Commencement of Guilmant Organ 
School, Under Direction of Dr. 
William C. Carl, Brings Out 
Good Performance. 


alterations at the First 
Presbyterian Church, the commence- 
ment of the Guilmant Organ School 
was held this vear in the Sweden- 
Church on East Thirty-fhfth 
street, New York City. Although in 
strange surroundings the graduates 
distinguished themselves in playing 
of exceptional rhythm and musical 


Owing to 


borgian 


insight. As the academic procession 
of the faculty, alumni and_= students 
entered for the nineteenth annual 


Elgar Sackett, 
, played Guilmant’s 
from the “Ariane” 


commencement, [Edith 
of the class of '16 
brilliant march 
Symphony. 

It would be hard to select any one 
member of the class for special men- 
tion, as the 1920 class is a notable 
one. It easily made the large and 


distinguished audience, which includ- 
ed Joseph Bonnet and other well- 
known artists, realize the character 
and the scope of the work accom- 
plished during the years of their 
study. To hear a program played 
with a firm and certain rhythm, 


clear-cut phrasing, sure technique, ex- 
cellent taste in registration and broad 
understanding of the works played is 
a rare delight to record. The pro- 
gram had been well chosen and each 
member of the class of eight gradu- 
ates and three post-graduates played 
as artists. The audience easily lost 
sight of the fact that students were 
presiding at the console. 

The record of the Guilmant School 
is unique. Founded by Dr. Carl in 
1889 with Alexander Guilmant, his 
friend and master, as honorary presi- 
dent, it has pursued a successful ca- 
reer second to none. Hundreds of 
students have taken advantage of the 
courses offered and are now occupy- 
ing positions of eminence throughout 
the country. The alumni include such 


names as Harold Vincent Milligan, 
Kate Elizabeth Fox, Jessie Craig 
Adam, Harry Oliver Hirt, Wesley 
Ray Burroughs, Mary Adelaide Lis- 


com, Willard Irving Nevins, Cornelius 
Irving Valentine, Eugene C. Morris, 
W. Ralph Cox, Grace Leeds Darnell 
and Philip Berolzheimer (now city 
chamberlain of New York). 

The faculty, headed by Dr. Carl and 
Clement R. Gale, Warren R. Hedden, 
Willard Irving Nevins, Howard Duf- 
field, Lewis C. Odell and Charles 
Schlette, is a distinguished one. Theo- 
dore Dubois is the honorary president 
and Joseph Bonnet honorary vice- 
president. Samuel A. Baldwin and 
Clarence Dickinson continue to serve 
on the board of examiners. The Wil- 
liam C. Carl gold medal, presented an- 
nually to the banner student of the 
year by Philip Berolzheimer, was won 
by Edith Lois Birchard. The Rev. 
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THE 


FACULTY AND GRADUATING CLASS OF THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL. 





DIAPASON 














Dr. Howard Duffield, chaplain of the 


) Jiapason, 
school and member of the faculty, | Pi | pi ae Double Open Diapason 
presided and spoke ot the indefatig- i hurch to Re- : 2. ‘Open Diapason, 16 ft., 
able industry and intelligent perse- All Saints’ Epi scopal Cc > pe age Oa ig 
verance of Dr. Carl in connection with place Burned Instrument. |} = Flute. ~ ft, a notes. 


this school, 
has broken all records for continuous 
existence for an devoted 
alone to the (or 


| lanta, Ga., 
institution 


| 
| 
for under his guidance it | 
| 
the | 


study of organ 


| ODELL ORGAN FOR ATLANTA | 


All Saints’ Episcopal Church of At- | 
perhaps the most promi- | tne 
nent Episcopal church in the South, is 
to have a new three-manual and pedal | '™ 


Elwyn 
organists of the 
Kansas City 
June on his way 


waukee for a short rest 


PEDAL ORGAN. 


Owens has re signe od 
Newman 


before 


16 


ft., 


30 notes. 


30 notes. 


as one 


of 


Theater at 
and passed through Chicago 
to his home in Mil- 


resuming 











Organ Magnets, many kinds, 


any other specialized branch of | Odell organ to replace the instrument his organ work. Louis R. Flint of the 
music). | destroyed by fire last January. The | Newman now has as his aid at this the- 
The aduates are: | dez 1 scotiated at Atlanta by | ater, with its large organ, F. Land- 
os he graduates. are: | deal was aoe a Z Atl ph y weht, a foxinies caenll, wld aan cossa’ tean 
Elizabeth hristina Garrison. Lewis C. de personally, and the | Louis to take the position 
Ruth Whittier Talmage specifications are the result of the fovesnoas 0 pees 
Florence Lee Ruhl. | study of the needs of the church by | 
IIsie Garretson Stryker. | him in consultation with William E. Church Organ Maintenance 
Robert Fletcher Carpenter. | Arnaud, organist of the church, and Estimates submitted for every kind ef 
Edith Lois Birchard. the music and building committees. | organ repaire—rebuilding, revoicing, tun- 
Leah Elizabeth Mynderse. | The specification follows: ing, cleaning, additions, electric blow- 
David Hugh Jones. GREAT ORGAN. ers, etc., ete 
The post-graduates are: 1. Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 61 JAMES COLE 
arry ‘ells Cosgrove. pipes. . cy oe . elrose, 
_ : kt be Is M oy . | 2. Major Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 60 Upham St M Maes. 
ugh james McAmIs. | 3. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
3rayton Stark. 1. Gamba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. — 
The program of the commencement | 4. baer ag ra : e — 
included: | | Seas Mees 2, Oe ee 
Chorale and Toccata from “Suite =| ¢° Octave, 4 f1., 6) pines. dina Armatures, Tubes, Paper 
Gothique” ......-.........-Boellmann | 9g’ Tremp t. 8 ft., 61 pipes. Washers, Contact 
Elizabeth Christina Garrison, °20. | VELL ORGAN e é 
Largo and Allegro (Sonata in p ; | 4 ee... 16 ft., 73 pipes. Wires, etc., in stock 
RONG) |. pcas cckinoesuss curs Guilmant | © Oma lianas 73 pipes 
> hittiow Ic ig | 2. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
saci Ruth a ee, ‘ | 3. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. EMIL MEURLING Reynolds, ii. 
ee ee | 4. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
pore e eo eee ee te Ss eee * | 5. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Florence Lee Ruhl, °20. | 4 “ alae 
Second Organ Sonata........Mendelssohn 2 bbe or . . <_< - J M CLEL AN 
Elsie Garretson Stryker, ‘20. 3° ite tit 73 pipe he ee ° es Cc 
P s - . me > Ae 2S. = 
Pe atin de tierce en Taille’ "s+++ade Grigny %. Dolce Cornet, 3 rks., 183 pipes. Organist Mormon Tabernacle 
Usue obest Fletcher Carpenter 26 | 10. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor......Bach LS ag lar iy re 61 pipes ORGAN DEDICATIONS—RECITALS 
di ln Ctteabaee * | 2. Vox ana, . 6 aS, 
Edith Lois Birchard, "20. | 13. Cathedral Chimes, 20 tubular bells. 


“Exquisse en fa mineur”’ 






Schumann 
20) 











All ro lees te Ose to.. Handel 1. Violin fee oe pipes. GOWNS for Oganist, 
¢ esro 4 1 e entn oncerto.. ande . € as , 

David Hugh Jones, '20. 2. Viol d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. Choir, Pulpit and Bench. 
Allegro from First Sonata....Mendelssohn 3. Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. Official A. G. O. Gowns 
ferry Wells Cosgrove, Post-Graduate, '20, 4. ce nega ge a Yr 3 pipes, and Badges. Intercollegi- 

anes Catalane’ (with Pedal 5. Duleiana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

COON ac coe cewnudeddastee. nnet 6. Flute d'Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. ate Bureau of Academic 
Hugh James McAmis, Post-Graduate, °20. 1 gy Se 2 ft., 61 pipes. Costume. 

Allegro from Sixth Symphony...... Widor 8. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Brayton Stark, Post-Graduate, 19 bars, with resonators. COTRELL& LEONARD, Albany, .Y. 


20. 9. Harp, 





























MAURICE se ataaiien 


ATLANTA: 
stitution. 
GALESBURG: 


recitals ever given in Galesburg. 


ation.—Galesburg Evening Mail. 





A serious and thorough musician, 


UGO (GOODWIN 


Festival Recitals—Organ Dedications 


His playing greatly pleased the large audi- 
ence that was out to hear him.—Atlanta Con- 


One of the most difficult and brilliant organ 


without affectation and is master of the situ- 


A musician of the first rank, a composer of marked ability, 
and a most excellent organist. 
WILLIAM MIDDELSCHULTE, Chicago. 


F. A. G. O. 


SIOUX CITY: 

“Mr. Goodwin is recognized as one of Chi- 
cago’s most brilliant organists. At the close 
of his concert he had the unusual experience 
of being immediately re-engaged for a second 
appearance the following night.” 

CHICAGO: 

His style is ro free, and his technic so 
smooth that he is at once placed among musi- 
cians of the first rank—Musie News. 


He plays 


He will rank with the finest 
musicians of America. 
WIDOR, Paris. 


Organist 1st Cong’] Church, Evanston, Ill. 
Concert Organist, Paulist Choristers, Chicago. 


Holds record of 1000 organ pieces played without 
repetition. 


PITTSBURGH: 


Address care THE DIAPASON, Kimball Building, Chicago 


He gave a masterly performance. All his 
numbers were played from memory and into 
all of them he instilled the brilliancy of which 


he is capable and with which his Chicago ac- 


quaintances have become familiar.— The 
Diapason. 

MILWAUKEE: 

Displayed splendid virtuosity —Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 
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Guild Examinations 


and What They Bring Out 


By WARREN R. HEDDEN 
Mus. Bac., F. A. G. O. 
—— 
Paper Read at Convention of the 
American Guild of Organists, 
Oberlin, Ohio, June 23 











There is no doubt that you pe ve 
familiar with the history of the guild vr 
an exhaustive account of the —— - 
of its examinations 1s quite — sa i 
this time. However, some observa = 
in regard to our academic eee | my 
not be out of place. As you know, A aca 
probably the only organization - m 
country. Which is conferring titles, a , 
examination upon organists exclusively. 

| this work, some t 

9 there was no model to 
‘adopted the plans of the rg he 
r Organists of Er and the 
bond of a common languas were _— 
a 

tors in the 
tem of procedure 


so great success 








acce tance of the 
oA which had ant with 


in the land across the 


sea 

We have no doubt noticed the growing 
desire of musicians for such titles Be 
“doctor” or ‘bachelor of music,” ne ithe : 
of which may perhaps require ne geo 
virtuosity as an instrumenti alist, — ~ 
have been distinguishing the meme rs - 
our own profession by the conferring oO 
own particular titles of “fellow or 
both of whic h indicate to the 
the possessor IS a 
quality, upon the 


our 
“associate,”’ 
public in gene 
performer of FS 
‘king of instruments. _ 
Up to the present time the title of fel- 
low has been conferred upon 140 mem- 
bers, and the associate on about 455. 
amounting in all to very nearly, if not 
quite one-third of the entire membership 
of the organization. This large per- 
centage of “acade mic members is a pow- 
erful safeguard for the welfare. of the 
guild and the perpetuation of its best 
purposes. 
Each year 





there is a considerable per- 
centage of musicians of mature age and 
established reputation among_ the can- 
didates for examination, which is an indi- 
cation that people of experience hold our 
annual tests in respect and deem = our 
titles to be worthy of attainment. 


This year the examinations were held 
in sixteen centers in the United States, 
and also in Toronto, Canada. The par- 
ticipation of Canadians in the work is an 
interesting feature. Our date is as near 
June 1 as possible, which seems to be the 
most convenient for the largest) propor- 
tien of the candidates, but still conflicts 
with colle “ve examinations in some places. 
To avoid this condition would be di ficult 
If our date were placed later in June it 
would be impossible to notify candidates 
of the results of their ordeal before the 
summer vaeation, as is now the custom, 
which has come into acceptance because 
of the general demand that results st 
be announced at the earliest possib 
moment. This entails a heavy strain 
upon the examiners at headquarters and 
myself, but we are glad to have the mat- 
ter cleaned up as far as possible before 
taking our own vacation. Occasionally 
there is a request for examination at 
some irregular date, but this involves too 
much labor and expense. To establish a 
second session each year we need a much 
a number of candidates than we now 
hay 
Our population is more than two and 
one-half times that of England, but in 
that country there are at least ten times 
as many candidates per year at the ex- 
sveimationa of the Royal College of Or- 
ganists as we have. This condition de- 
mands that we cultivate a larger de- 
mand for the higher achievements in our 
profession. Our salaries are better than 
those paid in E nglan 1, as a rule, 
set Acer is less desirous of academic 
achievement, and we have perhaps too 
little respect for scholastic excellence, un- 
less coupled with unusual virtuosity. 

I am quite sure that our examiners are 
more lenient than those of England, or is 
jt possible that our candidates are so su- 
perior that we usually pass about one- 
half of the aspirants, while in England 
the percentage of happy ones is only 
from 15 to 25 per cent of those ex- 
amined? 














Many of our candidates exhibit ex- 
treme nervousness at the sessions, sug- 
gesting that they are not at all con- 
fident of the quality of their preparation, 
although the requirements are invariably 
published eight months in advance, and 
they have varied but little in recent years. 
Nearly all gain fairly respectable marks 
for “accuracy” in ina the prepared 
pieces but the awards for interpretation 
are sometimes not very high 

Considerable carelessness is apparent in 
the lack of preparation for the test of 
reading a vocal score, such as is to be 
found in anthems, but perhaps the worst 
performances are heard in attempts at 
transposing, in which accomplishment 
very few candidates show facility. On the 
other hand, there is often a very deplor- 
able nonchalance in regard to this very 
worthy accomplishment. How often our 
choir singers request us to play in some 
other key than that of the available copy. 
Singers are very inconsiderate in this 
matter, but no one would wish to give one 
of his choir a chance to say that he could 
not transpose a simple piece. 

Then there are many organists who can 
improvise with at least a little facility, 
but canrot harmonize Simple melody at 
















all respectably when required to do so 


but our | oe : : 
positions in that city. The organ at Cal- 


j counterpoint pre 








a 


Kevboard harmony 
aeiaaous’ by all | 
likewise we} 
yured bass | 


maint il to listen 


Without practice 

should be practiced 
ates, and thes 
thle to harme 





it the ev board, it 

to some of the futile attempts We are 
more fortunate than our ancestors, and 
are not required to accompany a choir 
from a “tigured bass,"" but still it has the 


appearance of illiteracy when one cannot 
reckon the simplest intervals on the Keys 


and this failure receives justly low 
marks, | 
® | 
In attempts at modulation the mirth of | 
examiners is sometimes not unjustifiable. | 
Knowledge of the “geography of the ke ‘ | 


board” is often conspicuously absent. 
candidate will spread the parts so Ps 
ipart as to lose control of the situation, 
and the results are both ludicrous and 
distressing 


In the work of the second day the 
ented shows that there 
is often a very hazy idea of what “strict 
counterpoint” is, and also disregard of 
the proper rhythms to be employed in the 











various “species This is a waste of the 
candidate's time. Examiners will not aec- 
cept long successions of unconnected | 


“half-notes” in lieu of “fourth species, 
syncopated,’ nor strings of eight eighth- 
notes in a bar as a proper presentation 
of “fifth species, florid.” Neither will they 
aecept jazz rhythms, such as were 
eontidently presented this vear by some 
of our amiable constituents. The ex- 
aminers also are sadly prejudiced against 
direct Consecutive octaves and fifths, 
Which are plentiful in the papers of can- 
didates possessing supposedly good eye- 
sight, while they are remarkably infre- 
quent in the dictated work of our blind 
candidates every year. These athlicted 
ones furnish some of the best work that 
is presented, and give rise to the wish 
that the rank and file of the unafflicted 
would cultivate some of the senses which 
are so wonderfully developed by blind 
people. 

The foregoing remarks are presented 
with the hope that the studies of intend- 
ing candidates will be prosecuted in cor- 
rect. directions, with proper selection of 
methods and ambitious striving for the 
best accomplishments 








FREDERIC B. STIVEN. 





Frederic B. Stiven, professor of organ 
at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, is 
one of the younger organists of the mid- 
dle west who is meeting with pronounced 
In addition to his work at Ober- 
lin, he is organist and director of music 
at Calvary Presbyterian Church in Cleve- 
land. This is one of the most important 


success, 


vary Church is a large four-manual Aus- 
tin with a tower great organ and a large 
echo organ in addition to the regulation 
four manuals. Mr. Stiven holds the 
bachelor of music degree from Oberlin 
and the associateship of the American 
Guild of Organists. For the last two years 
he has been secretary of the Northerr 
Ohio chapter of the lild. From 1909 to 
1911 he spent two years in Paris studying 
with Guilmant. It is aoa pag od to know 
that Mr. Stiven took the last lesson that 
Guilmant ever gave, a few weeks before 
his death, in March, 1911. During the re- 
mainder of his stay in Paris he studied 
orchestration with Widor. Although Mr. 
Stiven’s duties at Oberlin keep him fully 
occupied, he finds time to do some recital 
work. He will give one of the recitals at 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists in New York the last 
week in July. 














Scholin’s Choir Gives Concert. 

Under the direction of Albert Scho- 
lin, formerly of Chicago. the choir of 
sixty voices of the Zion Mission 
Church at Jamestown, N. Y., gave a| 
very successful performance of the | 
first part of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 
on the evening of June 1. It was the | 
annual concert of the choir. The | 
Jamestown papers gave high praise to | 
the singing and to the work of Mr. | 
Scholin, organist and choir director | 
of the church. Miss Gertrude John. | 
son assisted at the piano and Miss Lil- | 
lian Sandbloom at the organ. } 
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examination of them has afforded us real 
nterest and pleasure, 





| 
| Gavorre IN F MAJOR, by Beethoven; 
arranged for organ by KMdward Shippen 
| Barnes; published by G. Schirmer, New 
Yor. 
| The appearance of a “hitherto unpub- 
| lished’? composition by Beethoven may be 
j}accounted something of an event. This 
| charming little Gavotte has existed only 
|in & manuscript attributed to Mozart, but 
recently established as being from the 
hand of Beethoven. * The manuscript, 
I PIECES NOUVELLES, By Amedee | Originally in the possession of the EKm- 
A e # peror of Austria, was presented by him 
published by Laudy & Co. |to the Sultan of Turkey, who in. turn 
| presented it to his musie_ director, 
| whose son sold it to an English col- 
| lector, who presented it to the British 
| Muse ‘um. Idiosynerasies of style and 
| handwriting established Beethoven's claim 
| to their authorship, and their publication 
| followed. Harold Bauer is named as the 
editor of the piano edition for four hands, 
| He has also prepared a concert version 
|for two hands, while Carl Deis has ed- 
ited an easy version for two bands. Mr. 
sarnes has made a fine organ transcrip- 


BY HAROLD V. MILLIGAN. 





ae uchsel; 
London. 
The physiognomy of the Edition Laudy 
is not entirely foreign to the eyes of 
American organists, being made familiar 
to us through the extremely popular | 
Borowski Sonatas and Suite. After so 
tuspicious an introduction, one is natural- 
'yv somewhat prejudiced in its favor, and 
the first glance at these ten new pieces is 
enough to show that here again the i¢d- 
ition Laudy presents something of in- 

terest and real worth. In spite of the . Mier pi, 
somewhat Teutonic appearance of his | tion, idiomatic and characteristic. The 
| music itself represents Beethoven in his 








ae aaa 


name, M. Reuchsel is a Frenchman, being 

it the present time the organist of St. | amet and most Mozartean period, about 

Denis du St. Sacrement in Paris. His | '¢8%. Aside from its historical associa - 

Pame is a new one to us: we have never | tions, the Gavotte has more than the 

seen any of his music before, nor have we | usual amount of courtly charm and_ will 
‘ be a dainty little recital number. 


seen his name on a program, and yet 

these i are numbered Op. 180. |. _ ORION - . 

It the published works aa in ROMANCE, RECESSIONAL, CANZONA, 
by Ernest H. Sheppard; published by 

Theodore Lvesser, Philadelphia. 


7 | 
rKS | 
any way comparable to these, it is really | 
extraordinary that they have not made | 
| Three simple but pleasing pieces, tech- 
|nically very easy, yet well written and 
| f 





their way to this side of the Atlantic 
long before this. The modern French 


school, to which they obviously belong, is 






; . ee : scting—suitable for church ser- 
well known here, and Paris is the Mecea | *@:t-respec ~ : . 
s , he Mecca | vice and very useful for the organist who 





of the present generation of organ stu- | oo): : ss “af x 
tents; perhaps some of them have brought | a ee Se “ He 
home other Reuchsel pieces in” their | antian tinge to the gentle Smeanehee” : 
steamer trunks. If so, we would like to | the ““Recessional” ia a “Crs end ‘Chorus 
—. beng Ot i? (French pieces in three-four time, with a quiet “trio.” 
nouvelles pour Grand Qrgue are always | calling for that deft stascate et Wing ae: 
ee - te Mignon gM ech i ped 'N | “movie” organist makes a fine art and 
sive and Content, yet all marked with @ | which the church organist may cultivate 
stinetly personal touch, the hallmark of to his ow i 

a distinguished musical personality. The vis own Boor 
varying characters of the ten pieces may 
be well described by enumerating their 
titles “Pastorale,”” ‘‘Allegro Symphon- 
ique “Meditation,” ‘‘Fantaisie-Choral,” 
“Bereeuse de Noel,’ “Introduction et 
Canon, | “Elegie.” “Marche Triomphale,”’ 
“Printemps” and “Toceatina.” We like 
especially the *‘Fantaisie-Choral;"’ this is 
the kind of music we like to play in 
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Dedicated ‘by Dr. Erickson. 


Dr. John T. Erickson of Gustavus 
\dolphus Church in New York gave 
a recital to dedicate the new organ in 
the First Swedish Evangelical Con- 
Epcot sane Church at Worcester, 








churech—dignified, exalted in mood, Mass. June 17, The organ is the 
scholarly, without being pedantic, it is ork "ak Ge re W. Reed & oF f 
our ideal of good worship music. The | work ot George » Reed & Son of 


West Boylston, Mass., and has three 
manuals, the choir being duplexed 
from the great. A set of chimes is a 
special feature. Despite a downpour 
of rain all evening, Dr. Erickson had 
a large and appreciative audience. He 
played these composition: Festival f 
Prelude on “A Mighty Fortress,’’ 

Andante from Fantasie, Mo- 


is another piece that will ap- 
Tne melody 


“Pastorale” 
peal to American organists. | 
is well adapted to the pungent tone of a | 
well-voiced oboe, with a fluent second I s 
| 
| 
| 
| 





theme designed to exploit a mellow 8-foot 
flute. In this number, as in one or two 
of the others, the composer makes a brief 
foray into the tempting domain of the 
Whole-tone seale, the whole-tone inter- 
vals contrasting sharply with the chro- 
inatic style which is his familiar habit. | Faulkes: 
It is interesting to note that the ‘‘Med- aulkes, 4 2 
itation” is dedicated to “M. Arthur Kraft, | zart; Concert Rondo, Elmer Clyde; 
orsanist at Cleveland, Ohio,” It is an | Communion in A, Lewis Watkins; 
extremely well-written piece of organ ey M light.” Kinde ‘Thank ae 
music, such as could have been composed n Moonilig it, Kinder, | lanksgiv- 
only by a player and lover of the instru- | ing, Demarest; St. Cecilia Offertory, 
ment. The contrasting tones of the three | Grison; American Rhapsody, Yon 
manuals are woven together with the oh j 
utmost skill and the piece is one of the 
hy st of the set. ‘“Berceuse de Noel” is a | 
cleverly conceived “study in thirds,’ in | 
| 
| 





Gives Harvey B. Gaul Service. 

Che choir of the Avalon Presbyteri- 
an Church, Avalon, Pa., under the di- 
an S-foot stop played an octave higher | rection of Henry Charles Gerwig, 
than written. Being a Frenchman, the | organist and choirmaster, recently 
composer indulges his leaning toward hae ae ‘ne and evenine service 
chromatic sequences to his heart's con- | 842g a morning and evening servic 
tent. The “Introduction et Canon” leads | of the compositions of Harvey B. 
of with a chorale-like theme at full or- | Gaul, using these solos and anthems: 
gan which serves as the introduction. The “Bread of the World” “I Will Love 


canon is built of short phrases and is as | ,. ” , 
interesting as a canon can be; beginning Thee, O Lord,” “Lord, We Beseech 
cuietly, it works up to — organ for an | Thee.” Mr. Gerwig played: “ April,” e 
imposing ending. The “Elegie” is dedi- | «7 (4. ls . 2 
cated to the memory of W. T. Best. The Legend, Chant for Dead Heroes ” 
“Noel Normandie. 
“Eventide 


which the melody is worked out in thirds 
on the 4-foot flute, or, if preferred, on 








“Marche Triomphaie’ becomes in some | “Chanson Triste,’ 

of its phrases a a gre a. “Melody Mignonne” and 

“Printemps” is a delicious bit, especially 3 

suitable for a mellow-voiced gedec a, with at the organ recital. 

a brief reminiscence of Debussy’s ‘“Cor- eee 

tege.”’ ernest Dewson Leach, Burlington, Vt , 
All of these pieces are well adapted to | has been engaged to teach a course in 

the needs of American organists and we | organ playi at the summer school of 

are glad to recommend them highly. The |! the Unive of Vermont. 

















ANNOUNCEMENT 


W.A. Goldsworthy wishes to announce the opening of a 
NEW ORGAN SCHOOL 


Founded on Modern, Scientific Principles. 
Individual lessons not less than one hour in 


length. No tracker actions, but organs of 
the latest type for practice. 
Pupils now holding positions in prominent 


and theaters in Greater New York 
Only a limited 
and hours 


churches 
and throughout the country. 
number accepted. For terms 


Address 2067 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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BRINGS OUT BEAUTIES 
OF GREGORIAN CHANT 





(Continued from page 1.) 
music was one of the most interesting 
events of the congress. Various 
methods for teaching children were 
explained, vocal exercises were given 
and then demonstrated by children. 
Many of these are already known to 
those who are acquainted with the 
Ward method, which was originated 
by Mrs. Cabot Ward to educate chil- 
dren and seminarians in the Grego- 
rian music. Classes are held each 
summer for teachers. 

The congress closed on Thursday 
with the Feast of Corpus Christi. 
St. Mary’s Seminary of Baltimore 
sang the proper of the mass and the 
ordinary was done by the congrega- 
tion. The singing, as at all of these 
services, was of a high order. The 
work of the seminarians showed that 
they were in sympathy with the music 
and had not spared time or strength 
in making for an artistic result. 

Dr. Gibbs, organist of the Church 
of the Blessed Sacrament, who has 
taught the Gregorian chant for thirty- 
six years, in speaking of the congress 
said: “The congress has accomplished 
many things, but this is merely the 
beginning. It has shown that all con- 
gregational singing must be in unison 
(one heart, one mind and one voice 
glorifying God) and that the best uni- 
son music is Gregorian music, which 
comes from the age of melody and 
not of harmony. It is not expected 
that the congregation should’ ever 
sing the various parts of the mass 
such as the introit, gradual, tract, 
alleluia, offertory and the communio, 
which change every day, but the sim- 
pler parts should be and will gradual- 
ly be sung more and more.” 

The congress was a great undertak- 
ing carried to a successful close and 
all those who heard these pure melo 
dies must have gone away inspired 
by their great beauty and by the de- 
termination to raise the standard of | 





THE DIAPASON 








Now Ready 
Choral 


Orchestration 








A practical textbook on 
the grounding in scoring 
compositions, especially 
anthems; a complete 
composition analyzed 
bar by bar; musical diffi- 
culties considered; or- 
chestral possibilities of 
each passage balanced 
against the other; or- 
chestral execution ex- 
plained. 


By 
Cecil Forsyth 


Cloth, $1.50 net 


New York: 
The H. W. Gray Co., 


Sole Agents for 
Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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All Metal — 
Bayley Peerless Organ Blower 


Try it; you will adopt it 





This Blower unit merits the most rigid 
investigation of all organ builders. 


A trial order will prove to your complete 
satisfaction all claims that we make. 
If you have not received our literature 
write us and we will forward it. 


Organ repairmen, write for 
catalog and prices 





Bayley Manufacturing Co. 


732-744 Greenbush St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SNM li 





all church music. 











Francis 


ment. 


Splendid Recital Numbers 


Christmas in Sicily Net .60 
Concert Study Net 1.00 
Prelude—Pastorale Net 1.00 
Second Concert Study Net .75 
Sonata Prima Net 1.25 
Toccata Net 1.00 


By Pietro A. Yon 


the eminent organist of St. 
Xavier 
in New York, whose ex- 
tensive concert tours con- 
tribute so effectively to 
the fight of our organ 
virtuosos against the un- 
warranted neglect of the 
organ as a concert instru- 


Church, 





3 East 43d St. 


G. SCHIRMER 


New York 











CLARENCE EDDY 


World Famous American Organist 

















Officer of the French Academy, Paris 


Honorary Member of the 
St. Cecilia Academy, Rome 


Available for Organ Recitals and 
Opening of New Organs. 


For terms and particulars address 


M. B. LEE, Manager, 
4160 Drexel Boulevard 
Phone: Oakland 6879 
CHICAGO 











Modernizing Old Organs Our Specialty 


HASKELL“ 


PIP Work of the BEST material scaled 


and voiced for your building 
ORGAN 


1520 Kater Street 





Not stock in any part, but designed 
and built to meet existing conditions 





PHILADELPHIA 








Our Organs Are Our Best Salesmen 
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MOVED 
to our new location at 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 








REUTER-SCHW ARZ ORGAN CO. 


Builders of Highest Grade 
Electro- Pneumatic Pipe Organs 








NEARLY 90 YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED SUCCESS 


Gook & Hastings Co. 


Church Organs 


of 
Highest Excellence and Distinction 
Most Approved Methods 


Main Office and Works: Kendal Green, Mass. 
Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas. 


Zhe ROBERT-MORTON 


reprocuctron of the Symphony Orchestra 


| ~ more vividly 

| intorprots the, 
real action O~ 

He SCreen Story | 














Organs for Churches, Halls and Theatres 
THE AMERICAN PHOTO PLAYER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
109 Golden Gate Ave. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 W. 45th St. 64 E. Jackson Blvd, 




















L. D. Morris Organ Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


If it is SATISFACTORY SERVICE you want we can 
furnish it. See us about the regular care of your 
organ or any special work required. 


Our electric fan blowers are all steel, with shafts 
properly supported, having direct connected dynamos 
without belts. The quietest and most efficient blower 
on the market. 


Telephone Harrison 3051 64 E. Van Buren St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1846 


ESTEY ORGAN 
COMPANY 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 








Specifications, Plans, Drawings, Designs, etc., gladly furnished 
pon application 


FACTORIES: BRATTLEBORO, VT. 























ESTABLISHED 1851 


Gen. Kilgen & Son 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The House of Quality for Tone, 
Material and Workmanship. 





Tubular-Pneumatic 
Electro-Pneumatic 


Specially Scaled and Voiced for 
Residence, Hall, a Church 


or Cathede 





Console of St. Louis Cathedral Organ 








Established 1910 


The Canadian Pipe Organ Co., Ltd. 


J. N. Dandelin, 
Treas. and Supt. 


Lud. Madore, Organ Builders 
Pres. and Mer. St. Hyacinthe, Que., Canada 


The following are the most important Church Organs built in our 
nine years of existence: 


Holy Trinity, Winnipeg, Man. St. John’s, Victoria, B. C. 
Grace Presbyterian, Calgary, Alta. St. Francis, Toronto, Ont. 
St. Francis, Montreal, Que. First Baptist, Ottawa, Ont. 
St. Rock, Quebec City. Methodist Church, Moncton, N. B. 
Zion Presbyterian, P. E. I. St. Joseph, Springfield, Mass., U.S. 
St. Charles’, Providence, R. I. Notre Dame, Worcester, Mass. 
Sacred Heart, Taftville, Conn. St. Mary’s Ch., Willimantic, Conn. 
Howard Park Meth. Ch., Toronto, And over 70 others. 

Ont. 


We have in stock for immediate shipment several small two- 
manual organs of seven complete stops, six couplers, tubular action, 
suitable for small churches and chapels at a moderate cost. 


Correspondence solicited. ( 
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HALL ORGAN 


COMPANY 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


PIPE ORGANS 


DESIGNED INDIVIDUALLY 


We wish to announce that our 


Orchestrator and Two-Manual 
Player Organ 
is available for. inspection. It stands in a 
model residence music room in Boston, which 


was built exclusively for the purpose of ex- 


. . . . - . FOR 
hibiting the instrument and for making the 
sic rolls which operate it. CHURCHES 5 THEATRES , 
music rolls which operate it Devotional Choirwork Rich Organ Tone with 
This is pronounced by the many prominent Congeagations! Singing Orchestral Effects 
musicians who have seen and heard it to bea MASONIC HALLS RESIDENCES 
eae ae ie a Voiced to Meet the Delicacy of Voicing. 
remarkable development in music for the Reaevenemnnst ladles Dudes and dee 
| Meetings. ment of Units to Con- 
rome. 
form to Surroundings 
Electric Action Detached Consoles 








Individual Valve Chests Modern Accessories 
Visible Combinations—Adjustable at the Bench 


Skinner Organ Company 





Builders of Church and Residence Organs BRANCHES 
BOSTON ASS. Philadelphia Chicago New York Pittsburgh 
USTON, MASS Atlanta Minneapolis Norfolk Camden 
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0? °900000000000000)600000600006060060000000000000000000000000000000000 
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The Liberty Chime Prod ' 
e Liberty Uhime Froducts Sa muel Pierce 
are constantly increasing in popularity and Or S an P i pe 


their extensive use testifies to their music- 


al merits Company 


ESTABLISHED 1847 INCORPORATED 1897 





Marimba Harps 
Xylophones 
Celestes 


Metal and Wood 
Cathedral Chimes ORGAN STOPS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Glockenspiels 
Orchestra Bells 


and other tonal effects " LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prices furnished on request. Manufactured only by Or oan Reed Stops 


The Kohler-Liebich Co., Inc. 


3553-55 Lincoln Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. Reading, Mass. 
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6lst. Year 


ODELL ORGANS 


are built by a house in which is evidenced a two- 
fold quality that cannot be under-estimated by 
prospective organ purchasers, for it 1s a house 
which combines the stability of a generation of 

akers who 


best precepts of 





maintain the 


| S110 CULE ( anew generatiot 


“The Dean of American Organ Builders” 


J. H. @C.S. Odell & Co. 


407-409 West 42nd Street 
New York City~ 


Established 
1859 

















Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Builders of Organs for 
Churches, Theaters, 
Halls and Residences 


Any type of Automatic Player will be furnished 
when required 


Factory: ALLIANCE, OHIO 








ti 
Megan 





angerins( jeickhardt (o. 


1125124 Burrewt STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
































STEERE ORGANS 


(Quality and Service) 








An unequaled reputation 


“The Steere Organ Company never 
build a poor organ.” 


Quoted from eminent authorities 


The Steere Organ Company 
Established 1867 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 

















Austin Organs 


“Built as well as an organ can be built’ 
FUNQUANUUUUUOODDUOUUUUUUUOANONGQQQQQQQQQQQQQNUUOUEOEEOEEEOOOOOUUUUUUUUUUUAUAAAAAA AA 


Contracts for April and May, 1920, total twenty-two, 
representing states from New England to the Gulf, and 
Atlantic to Pacific seaboard. 


Five organs of four-manual size contracted for in 


April and May. 


Austin reputation for tone and mechanical stability 
persuades purchasers that there is nothing better in 
the world than an Austin organ. 


Austin Organ Company 


171 Woodland Street Hartford, Conn. 

































